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WHAT IS 

POWERFUL MEDICINE? 


It's being one of only 31 worldwide. 

Southwestern Vermont Medical Center is Vermont's first and only hospital to earn Magnet® 
four consecutive times. Magnet® is the ultimate recognition for nursing excellence. It means 
you've been recognized for quality care, patient safety and satisfaction. Only three hospitals 
in New England and 31 worldwide have received this distinction. 

That's Powerful Medicine. 


Southwestern 
Vermont 


MEDICAL CENTER 




>4^ Dartmouth-Hitchcock 


PUTNAM PHYSICIANS 


svhealthcare.org 
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best of Vermont 


features 


First Impressions 


ENTREPRENEURS 


Inside VL 


Changing Conditions 



guitarist Pat Metheny, Momix on stage and 
Le Patin Libre on ice 


Where You Live 

The embrace of winter, in pi 


Food & Drink 

Microdairies gather momentum, baker Jessica 
Wright, wild pheasants and new restaurants 


lOtOS 


REPORT 

The Sandbox Set 

Who uses makerspaces? 


Cooking in Season 

Free-range chickens from small Vermont farms 
offer a whole new experience 


Next 

Marguerite Dibble of GameTheory sees the 
future working for Vermont 


Younger & Wiser 

Sophisticated sourcing and a global perspective 
inform the future of Lake Champlain Chocolates 


Stowe Mountain Resort, Stowe, Jeh Wallace^Brodeur 
3® Stowe, Nathanael Asaro-Shimaitis 


Bailing on corporate track, Cyrus Schenck carves 

The Arts his own path with state-of-the-art engineering 

Selections from the arts scene, including 




















inside VL 

Opportunity Calls 

T his fall, I dropped my daughter 
off for her freshman year of col¬ 
lege. For me, it was bittersweet: a mix of 
unbridled pride and utter misery; happi¬ 
ness for her wide-open road ahead, and 
sadness at the closing of a life chapter. The 
tears flowed just as freely as they did when 
I dropped my son off two years ago. 

Luckily, my heartache 
this time was softened 
by experience. I am more 
aware of the amazing 
opportunities that await 
her, which may explain 
why this issue is particu¬ 
larly uplifting to me. It is 
filled with inspiring stories 
of men and women dis¬ 
covering a passion in col¬ 
lege and just going for it. 
Cyrus Schenck, 26, 
o is betting his future on a polymer, a specific 

5 molecule he learned about in a material sci- 
< 

% ence class (“Changing Conditions," page 40). 
o By designing skis with the polymer in the 

O 

I core, he allows them to do something entirely 
new: instantly change rigidity based on 
conditions. And that means greater control 
for skiers in icy conditions. Schenck has pat¬ 
ented the technology, aiming for it to be, he 
says, “the biggest force in what shapes, moves 
and inspires" the industry. 

Marguerite Dibble is another 26-year- 
old entrepreneur with lofty goals. During 
her junior year at Champlain College she 
started a company that designs mobile and 
desktop games (Next, page 80). But the 
games are not just for entertainment; they 
are designed to create “positive change," 
whether that means encouraging people to 
be more physically active or making complex 
topics more understandable. Dibble has had 
such success that her company is now work¬ 
ing with big name partners in the financial, 
medical and educational fields, including 
Deloitte and National Institutes of Health. 

Dibbles company is at the forefront of 
what she says is a new type of startup that 
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“embraces lifestyle-driven, remote-work 
possibilities." And that could mean big 
things for Vermont. Burlington, already a 
tech hub, can “own a new wave in the tech 
growth scene," says Dibble. Instead of pro¬ 
viding workers a campus-like setting with 
free food and ping pong as a trade-oflF for 
long work hours. Dibbles company empha¬ 
sizes one thing: meeting deadlines. As long 
as goals are accomplished, workers are 
allowed to work wherever, whenever, and 
take unlimited vacation and sick days. 

TLat sort of unconventional thinking is 
crucial for successful businesses these days, 
even those that are long established. Lake 
Champlain Chocolates, which was founded 
in the 1980s by Jim and Anne Lampman, 
now employs more than 150 people dur¬ 
ing its busy season. But the baton is being 
passed to the Lampmans two children who 
returned to the company after college and 
eventually became the president and vice 
president (“Younger and Wiser," page 60). 

“We need to appeal to the next genera¬ 
tion so its important that this place is run 
by the next generation," explains Jim. For 
Lake Champlain Chocolates, that means 
turning attention to things like ingredient 
sourcing, and the company's cultural, social 
and environmental impact. “You've got to 
get that young thinking in there," he says. 

I can almost hear the cry of resistance: 
“But there's a need for experience!"“Some¬ 
one needs to be the voice of reason!" And 
true, there is a reason that Jim Lampman 
retains the title of CEO, and that my kids 
still call me for advice even as they have 
embraced being masters of their own desti¬ 
nies. But in a world rife with cynicism and 
fear, it is refreshing to occasionally immerse 
yourself in a world of 20-somethings and 
remember what it's like to be able to think 
diflferently, to challenge your own assump¬ 
tions. It's good for the soul to be optimistic 
and enthusiastic about challenges, and to 
have an unbridled sense of possibility. It is, 
without a doubt, the fountain of youth. 
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227 Main Street Burlington, VT 05401 
802-865-2624 


ROLEX «• OYSTER PERPETUAL AND EXPLORER ARE @ TRADEMARKS. 


t 

ROLEX 

THE EXPLORER II 


Built to accompany intrepid explorers, 
engineered for adventures to extreme frontiers. 
It doesn’t just tell time. It tells history. 


OYSTER PERPETUAL EXPLORER II 















By Bill Anderson 



VIENNA BOYS^ 
CHOIR 

Flynn Center 
Burlington 
Dec* 8 

Fuller Hall 
St*Johnsbury 
Dec* 9 
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HE WORLD-FAMOUS 

Vienna Boys' Choir is 
in a class by itself among 
children's choral groups, trac¬ 
ing its history to 1498, and 
claiming among its lineage 
Mozart, Schubert and many 
other immortals who either 
worked with the choir or sang 


in it themselves. In 1918, with 
the collapse of the Habsburg 
Empire, the choir entered 
its modern period, which 
included replacing its long¬ 
standing imperial uniforms 
with sailor suits — "then the 
height of boys' fashion," as 
the group's biography puts 


it — and a touring schedule 
that over the years has includ¬ 
ed more than 100 countries. 
There are four touring choirs 
today, and though the sailor 
suits remain, the repertoire 1 

has expanded to include ^ 

contemporary and even o 

O 

experimental pieces. S 

vermontlife.com 




















ABOVE Vienna 
Boys' Choir 

Burlington: 

7:30 p,m,, $55, 
flynncentenorg 
St« Johnsbury: 

7 p,m*, $64, 
catamountarts.org 




TAUK 

Higher Ground 
Showcase Lounge 
South Burlington 
Dec. 9 




HIS QUARTET from 
Long Island caught trac¬ 
tion in 2014 when they were 
named New York jam band 
of the year by the Village 
Voice. The group describes 
its music as "heavy instru¬ 
mental rock fusion/' but that 
doesn't quite do justice to its 
crisp, post-modern side. The 
Charlotte Observer praised 
the band's overall rigor, saying 
"the arrangements ring with 
purpose and direction." 

8 p.m., $12, 

highergroundmusic.com 

PAT METHENY 

Barre Opera House 
Jan. 14 

giant of jazz, Pat 
Metheny is one of only 
six guitarists in the Down- 
beat magazine Hall of Fame 
(the others are Django Rein- 
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Le Patin Libre 
FREE OF SEQUINS 

HE Quebec troupe 
Le Patin Libre, which 
translates as The Free Skate, 
consists of a handful of elite 
competitors who, as they 
describe it,‘got bored with 
everything you think about 
when you hear 'figure skating 
or 'dancing on ice 

Rebellious and ere- 
ative to the core, the skat¬ 


ers formed a collective in 
2005 and began appearing 
on frozen ponds and at 
winter carnivals, pushing the 
notion that figure skating 
as it was currently prac¬ 
ticed was a mere "pastiche” 
that could never become 
its own art form. Met with 
hostility, not surprisingly, by 
the figure skating establish¬ 
ment, they took their ideas 
abroad, particularly to the 
U.K., where The Times 


embraced them as "the anti¬ 
dote to all those glitzy, ditsy, 
sequined skating shows,” and 
The Guardian called them 
"astounding ... wonderfully 
fresh and inventive.” 

This appearance in Ver¬ 
mont comes under the aus¬ 
pices of the Flynn Center for 
the Performing Arts, marking 
what the organization says is 
its first foray into an on-ice 
event. The program "Verti¬ 
cal Influences” is split into 


two parts, and after the first 
intermission, patrons will be 
seated on the actual ice sur¬ 
face, providing a scintillating if 
somewhat frosty perspective 
on this bold mix of artistry, 
athleticism and alternative 
thinking. 

Leddy Park Ice Arena 
Burlington 
Jan. 13 
8 P.M., $40, 
flynncenter.org 



hardt, Charlie Christian, Wes 
Montgomery, Jim Fflall and 
Jimi Hendrix). He is also per¬ 
haps the world s most versatile 
guitarist, having been nomi¬ 
nated in 12 different Grammy 


categories, winning 10 of 
them, and certainly no guitar¬ 
ist can match his blend of vir¬ 
tuosity and commercial suc¬ 
cess, with more than 20 mil¬ 
lion albums sold."Methenys 


music,” said Downbeat writ¬ 
er Ken Micallef,"is melodical- 
ly rich, harmonically advanced 
and global in its composi¬ 
tional reach.” Metheny will be 
appearing along with an all¬ 


star band that includes 
drummer Antonio Sanchez, 
bass player Linda Oh and 
pianist Gwilym Simcock. 
7:30 p.m., $66, 
barreoperahouse.org 
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SIMONE 

DINNERSTEIN 

Chandler Center 
! FOR THE Arts 

Randolph 
JaN» 21 

n 2007; New York 
pianist Simone Dinner- 
stein defied the unwritten rules 
by recording Bachs daunt¬ 
ing "Goldberg Variations" as 
her debut; raising the money 
on her own to do it. The 
album shot to the top of the 
Billboard classical chart; and 
she has remained in the upper 
echelon of performers ever 
since. "People were very dis¬ 
couraging when they heard the 
idea;” she told Tlie New York 
Times shortly after her debut. 
"But I thought; somebody's 
going to hear it; and they're 


going to hear what is different 
about this recording; and it's 
all going to work out.” Dinner- 
stein's performance in Vermont 


will be an all-Bach program 
called "Diverse Faces of Bach.' 
7:30 pmi., $35, 
chandler-arts.org 


JEAN-MICHEL PILC 

Mahaney Center 
FOR THE Arts 
Middlebury 
Jan. 21 

B orn in Paris in 196O; 

pianist Jean-Michel Pile 
is something of a rarity — 
the European jazz artist who 
impresses American critics — 
and his resume includes work 
in the top New York clubs, 
performances with the likes 
of Roy Haynes and Kenny 
Garrett; and a teaching stint 
at NYU. Currently a member 
of the jazz faculty at McGill 
University in Montreal, Pile 
will be unaccompanied in 
Middlebury, which plays 
to his strengths."Fiery, 
dramatic and daring,” the 
Allmusic guide said, "Pile 
is a commanding soloist.” 

8 p.m., $25, 
middlebury.edu 
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WILL MOSES 



"The Christmas Helper" 1000 Piece Puzzle 

$17.75 




"Fairy Tales for Little Folks" New Book 

ISBN: 978-0-451-47283-0 $17.99 


"Country Home" 14"x 16" 

Ltd. Edition Print $135 



"Christmas Eve Service" 7.5"x 12" 

Ltd. Edition Print $138 


"Art to warm your heart and home" 

MT. NEBO GALLERY 

60 Grandma Moses Rd. 

P.O. Box 94, Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 

1 - 800 - 328-6326 

FREE color catalog is available featuring 
Will Moses limited edition Folk Art Prints, Books, 
Puzzles, Cards & Morel 
VISA MASTERCARD AMERICAN EXPRESS 
PROMPT DELIVERY SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

Visit us on the web at www.willmoses.com 
or visit the Will Moses Dealer near you. 


Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT. 
Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT. 
Parade Gallery, Warren, VT. 
Vermont Artisan Designs, Brattleboro, VT. 


"PICTURING 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS” 

John Stauffer 
Norwich Congregational 
Church, United Church 
OF Christ Feb. i 



ohn Stauffer, a Pulitzer' 
nominated historian and Harvard 
professor, discusses abolitionist Fred" 
erick Douglass and his underappreci¬ 
ated role as a pioneer of documentary 
photography. Stauffer co-wrote a book 
on the subject —"Picturing Frederick 
Douglass: An Illustrated Biography of 
the Nineteenth Century's Most Photo¬ 
graphed American" — which cast Dou¬ 
glass as both a regal portrait subject in 


his own right and a "prescient theorist 
who believed in the explosive social 
power of what was then just a nascent 
art form." Library Journal called the 
book a tour de force for its understand¬ 
ing of Douglass, who "saw the truth¬ 
telling aspects of photography and how 
it could be used as a tool in the fight 
against slavery, as photos both human¬ 
ized African Americans and revealed 
the horrors of enslavement." 

7 p.m., free, vermonthumanities.org 

MOMIX: "OPUS CACTUS” 

Flynn Center 
Burlington 
Feb. 12 

Paramount Theatre 

Rutland 

Feb. i6 

Lyndon Institute Auditorium 

Lyndonville 

Feb. 17 

homecoming of SORTS, 
Momix founder Moses Pend¬ 
leton grew up in Lyndonville, and 
according to his official biography, 

"his earliest experiences as a showman 
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Welcome to the 
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GIFT ^ 
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Shop Vermont this holiday season 
and give fine-quality, unique gifts. 
When you patronize the businesses on 
the following pages, you’re supporting the 
artists, business owners, food producers and 
craftspeople who make Vermont the unique 
place you most love to be. 






















Burke Mountain 
Confectionery 

EAST BURKE 

Nostalgic chocolate truffles and barks 
for a scrumptious treat or a thoughtful 
gift from the heart of Vermont. 

burkemountainconfectionery^com 



Caledonia Spirits 
Barr Hill 


HARDWICK 

Barr Hill Gin, Tom Cat, and 
Vodka. Mindfully distilled 
award-winning craft spirits. 
Pure. Floral. Unparalleled. 
(802) 472-8000 caledoniaspirits.com 



The Country Store 
on Main 

STOWE 


Welcome home. 109 Main Street, 
next to the Stowe Community 
Church. Open daily at 10 a.m. 


(802) 253-7653 countrystorevt.com 
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Eden Specialty Ciders 

NEWPORT 

Visit our Cidery and Tasting Bar in the 
Northeast Kingdom Tasting Center. 
“Best One-Stop Sampling,” 2015 . 

— Yankee Magazine 

(802) 334-1808 edenciders.com 



FERRO 

Estate & Custom Jewelers 

VERMONT 

Vermont's premier full-service jewelry 
store. We specialize in custom design, 
fine diamonds, estate and antique jewelry. 

ferrojewelers.com 


-the art of craft 

Collective- 
The Art of Craft 

WOODSTOCK 

Celebrating our 10 th anniversary. 
Handmade crafts by local artisans. 
Metal, wood, clay, wearable fiber, 
lamps, prints, jewelry and whimsy. 
(802) 457-1298 collective-theartofcraft.com 



Danforth Pewter 


MIDDLEBURY 

Gorgeous ornaments, oil lamps, 
jewelry, gifts and more. 

Each piece handcrafted in our 
Middlebury workshop. 

(800) 222-3142 danforthpewter.com 



Fortuna Sausage 
& Italian Market 

STATEWIDE 
Artisan salami, nitrate & gluten 
free, made the Old World way 
for over 100 years! Let us ship 
the perfect holiday gift! 

(800) 427-6879 fortunasausage.com 
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Fresh Tracks Farm 
Vineyard & Winery 

BERLIN 


Visit Fresh Tracks Farm 
to taste quality Vermont wines 
grown and produced just 
5 minutes south of Montpelier. 

freshtracksfarm^com 



J.K. Adams 

DORSET 

For your kitchen, home and life. 
Made in Vermont for over 70 years. 


(866) 362-4422 jkadams.com 


KEVIN'S 


SPORTS PUB & RESTAUR^ 


Kevins 

Sports Pub Sc Restaurant 

NORTH BENNINGTON 

Voted “Best Restaurant" for the last 
seven years. Famous for our steaks, 
seafood, and pasta. Open seven 
days a week for lunch and dinner. 
(802) 442-0122 



King Arthur Flour 

NORWICH 

Shop, Learn, Dine, Visit King 
Arthur Flour's Flagship Campus. 
The Baker's Store, Baking 
School, Bakery and Cafe. 

(800) 827-6836 kingarthurflour.com/visit 
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Mansfield Heliflight 

MILTON 

Offering sightseeing tours 
of the Champlain Valley, 
as well as helicopter flight 
training and certification. 

Gift Certificates Available! 

(802) 893-1003 mansfieldheliflight.com 



Morse Farm 
Maple Sugarworks 

MONTPELIER 

We are Vermont's oldest maple family 
making syrup for over 200 years. 
Share our tradition with your family 
and get 10 % off with code VTLIFE. 
(802) 223-7450 morsefarm.com 



Nitty Gritty Grain Co. 
of Vermont 

CHARLOTTE 

Vermont-grown, certified organic grains. 

Perfect gift for a cook or foodie! 
Pancake Mix, Flours, Cornmeal, more. 

nittygrittygrain.com 



QOR360 

BURLINGTON 

With beautiful designs and active 
sitting technology, QOR 360 chairs let 
your back flex and adjust to find your 
naturally perfect posture. Sit better. 

qor360.com 
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Red Kite Candy 

BRADFORD 

Extraordinary candies crafted from 
extraordinary local ingredients. 
Caramels, toffees, nougats SC chocolates. 
Visit our factory store in Bradford. 

(802) 449-3400 redkitecandy.com 



True North Granola 

BRATTLEBORO 

Regular Granolas ♦ Gluten-Free 
Granolas ♦ Grain-Free Granolas 
or Snack Mix. Super crunchy, 
bursting with flavor, naturally! 

(802) 272-0798 truenorthgranola.com 



Tucker Hill Inn 

WAITSFIELD 

Tucker Fdill Inn is your destination 
in the Mad River Valley to 
escape, unwind and reconnect in a 
quintessential Vermont setting. 

(802) 496-3983 tuckerhill.com 



Sherwin Art Glass 
Studio/Gallery 

BELLOWS FALLS 

Nature-inspired hand-sculpted and 
blown glass. Fruit, animals, seasonal 
themes and more. Handmade in 
Vermont! Please call for hours. 
(802) 376-5744 sherwinartglass.com 
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Vermont Artisan 
Designs 

BRATTLEBORO 

Choose your gifts from works by 
300 fine artists and craftspeople. 
Gallery open every day. Gift 
wrapping included. We ship. 
(802) 257-7044 vtart.com 



Solmate Socks 

SOUTH STRAFFORD 

Mismatched socks for adults, 
kids & babies. Knit in USA 
with recycled cotton yarn, 
these are always a unique gift. 

(802) 765-4177 socklady.com 



Tsuga Studios 

CHESTER 


"Rolling Wine Decanter with Canes," 
blown glass by Nicholas Kekic. 
Contemporary Designs. 
Traditional Techniques. 

(802) 875-1825 tsugastudios.com 



Vermont Life 
Wall Calendar 

MONTPELIER 


Featuring 13 exquisite 
scenic Vermont photographs. 
Boxed and ready to mail. 

(800) 455-3399 vermontlifegifts.com 
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The Vermont Book Shop 

MIDDLEBURY 

Featuring signed books by Vermont 
authors including Julia Alvarez, 
Chris Bohjalian, and Eugenie 
Doyle s peaceful Sleep Tight Farm, 

(802) 388-2061 vermontbookshop^com 



Vermont Brownie 
Company 

SHELBURNE 

Vermont farm-fresh and naturally deli¬ 
cious. Teachers, neighbors, chocolate- 
lovers and businesses will love them! 
Great flavors, gorgeous packaging. 

vermontbrownie.com 




tm 


MOOK 


Vermont Hook Bracelet 

STATEWIDE 


A great gift for wedding, 
graduation or anniversary. 
Available in various sizes and 
styles for both women and men. 


vermonthookbracelet.com 
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2016 Sabra Field 
Holiday Cards 

MONTPELIER 


A new line of holiday cards 
exclusively produced by Vermont 
Life. Inside: '‘Seasons Greetings'' 

(800) 455'3399 vermontlifegifts.com 



Vermont Teddy Bear 

SHELBURNE 

Handmade in Vermont with 
1,267 stitches, 100 % recycled 
stuffing and the softest fur 
we can get our paws on. 

vermontteddybear.com 



The Cheese Board at 
Vermont Farmstead 

WINDSOR 

Specializing in Vermont cheese and 
specialty food gift boxes and baskets, 
like our "Vermont Holiday Gathering'' 
gift box. In store and online. 

(802) 674-4260 cheeseboardvt.com 



Vermont Snowflakes 

JERICHO 

Officially authorized prints and 
collectibles based on the works of 
Wilson "Snowflake" Bentley. 

vermontsnowflakes.com 



(802) 897-7700 whistlepigwhiskey.com 


SHOREHAM 

The preeminent rye whiskey company, 
WhistlePig grows, mashes, 
distills, matures and bottles 
rye on WhistlePig Farm. 


WhistlePig Farms 
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“Archer Mayor’s 
police procedurals | 
are the best thing going.” 

The New York Times Book Review | 


I Books, ebooks, audiobooks I 
. set all over the real Vermont. 


ArcherMayor.com ^ 


came from exhibiting his family's dairy 
cows at the Caledonia County Fair." 
After a skiing accident in the early '70s, 
while attending Dartmouth College, he 
enrolled in a dance class as part of his 
physical therapy and found his calling. 
Within months, Pendleton co-founded 
the dance company Pilobolus, and in 
1980, he formed Momix, the acclaimed 
‘dance/illusionist" troupe known for 
its visually stunning, dreamlike stage 
creations. In “Opus Cactus," Pendleton 
turns his eye on the desert landscape 
of the Southwest, incorporating music 
by Native Americans. 

Burlington: 7 p.m., $55, 
flynncenter.org 
Rutland: 8 p.m., $42, 
paramountvt.org 
Lyndonville: 7 p.m., $54, 
catamountarts.org 

SO PERCUSSION 
“A GUN SHOW" 

FlynnSpace 

Burlington Feb. 16 

NTENSE AND SERIOUS, the 

New York quartet So Percussion 
is renowned for blending its music 


into immersive theatrical programs. 
The current composition, developed 
during residencies at Vermont Perform 
mance Lab, came about in the wake of 
the Sandy Hook school shootings and 
represents an effort, the group says, 

“to process our emotions after the 
unfathomable." 

7:30 p.m., $35, flynncenter.org 

JENNY SCHEINMAN 
"KANNAPOLIS: A MOVING 
PORTRAIT" 

UVM Recital Hall 
Burlington 
March 3 

Mahaney Center for 
THE Arts 
Middlebury 
March 4 

N intriguing mix of film, 
music and accidental time capsule, 
this project is rooted in the Depression, 
when North Carolina filmmaker H. Lee 
Waters began documenting the comings 
and goings of ordinary people in 
the South, creating dozens of silent 
short films that played in local cinemas 


middIeburycourtyard.com 

800-388-7775 

Route 7 South, Middlebury ^ 























MckERNON 

BUILDER • ARCHITECT • CRAFTSMEN • ENERGY CONSERVATORS 


You give US your ideas and weHl handle the details! 


http://mckcrnon|'rou|).conn/workA’ermont-lakchouse/ 

Construction • Renovations ♦ Design 
Cabinetry • Historic Replica • Spray Foam Insulation 
Renewable Energy ♦ Energy Audits • Small & Large Projects 

Serving Vermont and upstate New York 
www.mckernngroup.com (888) 484-4200 


^ as "Movies of Local People." Last year, 

1 this footage found new life in a multime- 

< dia performance commissioned by Duke 

2 Performances, with the old films con- 

b 

^ densed into a new collage by director 
Finn Taylor, and an original score created 
by esteemed musician Jenny Scheinman. 
Now on tour, the project includes the 
refashioned work of Waters — described 
by Duke as "the only such collection 
from an itinerant American filmmaker of 
the era" — and additional live music by 
Scheinman and her ensemble. Tlie New 
York Times has praised Scheinman as 
having "a distinctive vision of American 
music, suffused with plainspoken beauty 
and fortified all at once by country, gospel, 
and melting-pot folk, along with jazz and 
the blues." The film, according to the Lane 
Series, is "fascinating ... Tlie humanity in 
these images bares a transcendent, univer- 
Siil quality that speaks to any community 
as much as to the Piedmont region where 
it was filmed." 

Burlington: 7:30 p.ni», $30, 
iivm,edu/laneseries 
Middlebiiry: 8 p.m., $20, 
niiddlebiiry«edu 













































Imagine dining each night 
with your neighbors who are 
writers, musicians, 
professors, activists, and 
artists. These are just some 
of the people who live at 
Wake Robin. Be part of a 
community that dances, 
debates, paints, writes and 
publishes, works with 
computers, practices 
carpentry and makes music. 

Live the life you choose—in 
a vibrant lifecare community. 
We’re happy to tell you 
more. Visit our website or 
give us a call. Ask us about 
The Maple Project—our 
exciting expansion plan—or 
schedule a visit. 


'W^keRobin 


802.264.5100 / wakerobin.com 

SHELBURNE, VERMONT 

B liSi 


^''®Red Clover Inn 




& RESTAURANT 


Sty/isb, secluded lodging. 
Exquisite Vermontfood. 

Just minutes from Killington Pico. 



7 Woodward Road, Mendon, VT | 1/4 mile off Route 4 between Killington and Rutland 
802-775-2290 [ www.redcloverinn.com | innkeepers@redcloverinn.com 



■ Cellist Sophie Shao leads an 
afternoon of chamber music, Dec. 4, 
at the Mahaney Center for the Arts 
in Middlebury. middlebury.edu 

■ Coig, an ensemble of young musi- 
cians from Nova Scotia, perform 
‘A Cape Breton Holiday,” offer- 
ing music that is “Celtic in tradi¬ 
tion, and new world in spirit and 
energy.” Dec. 9 , UVM Recital Hall, 
Burlington, uvm.edu/laneseries 

■ Shelburne Museum highlights a key 
period of modern art in “Hard-Edge 
Cool: The Routhier Collection of 
Mid-Century Prints.” Nov. 19-Jan. 
22. shelburnemuseum.org 

® The impact of American poet Wil¬ 
liam Carlos Williams is discussed 
by UVM professor Huck Gutman. 
Dec. 7, Brooks Memorial Library, 
Brattleboro. vermonthumanities.org 

■ Acoustic guitar virtuosos Leo 
Kottke and Keller Williams 
perform together Jan. 13 at the 
Paramount Theatre in Rutland. 
paramountvt.org 

® Grammy-nominated trumpeter 
Christian Scott leads his ensemble 
into the Vermont Jazz Center in 
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h Brattleboro, Jan. 14. vtjazz.org 
S: • The Masterworks Series of the 

O 

» Vermont Symphony Orchestra 
1 takes place at the Flynn Center in 
Burlington Jan. 21, March 18 and 
May 6. vso.org 

■ Los Lobos, kings of Tex-Mex 
roots rock, play Jan. 28 at the 
Barre Opera House. 
barreoperahouse.org 

■ Art historian Carol Berry looks 
at Vincent Van Gogh, Feb. i, 
Goodrich Memorial Library, 
Newport, vermonthumanities.org 

■ Northern Stage presents the Neil 
Simon comedy “Last of the Red 
Hot Lovers ” Opens Feb. 15, 
closes March 5. White River 
Junction, northernstage.org 

■ Malian kora player Ballake 
Sissoko and French cellist 
Vincent Segal create an elegant 
blend of African roots and 
European chamber music, UVM 
Recital Hall, Burlington, Feb. 24. 
uvm.edu/laneseries 

® Kirsten Hoving, a professor at 
Middlebury College, discusses 
“The Impressionists: Painters 
of Modern Life ” March i. First 
Congregational Church of Man¬ 
chester. vermonthumanities.org 


■ Schedules subject to change. 

■ Prices listed are premium seats for adults; 
fees and taxes may also apply. 

■ More events at vermontvacation.com. 



Set on 350 private acres in central Vermont. 
Luxurious Lodge, Cabin & Guest House Accommodations 
Artfully Crafted Cuisine | Brand New Spa & Salon 
XC Skiing 6? Snowshoeing | Ice Skating | Sledding 
And Much More, Every Season Of The Year! 

Come for the view, stay for the experience. 


MOUNTAIN TOP 

INN & RESORT 

195 Mountain Top Rd. Chittenden, VT | 802 . 483.2311 | www.mountaintopinn.com 

Photo Credits: Lis Photoyrnphy (Main Image); Gary Hall (Insets 2 & 4 ); Beltrami Studio (Inset 3 ) 


a o/iorf c/mfe &o?n /o me... 


ff/ a mo r/r/ awo(^. 



EDGEWATER GALLERY 


edgewatergallery-vtcom | two middlebury locations: six merchants row & one mill street 
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Food 



Drink 


A taste of Vermont's vibrant food scene 

By Melissa Pasanen 


TREND WATCH 

Microdairies 
Expand Niche 

M any people take 
milk for granted, 
but Dennis Roberts is not 
one of them. A longtime 
Milton dairy farmer, Roberts 
sold his herd last year and 
found, after drinking his 
own product all those years, 
that regular supermarket 
milk didn't cut it. Luckily, his 
neighbors launched Hillside 
Creamery, providing him 
with whole, pasteurized, 
nonhomogenized milk 
topped by a rich layer of 
cream."! wish them success, 
but not so much success that 
they don't have any left for 
me," Roberts says. 

People like Roberts are 
helping drive the growth of 
microdairies, which sell their 
own cream'top or cream¬ 
line milk direct from a farm 
cooler, or at farmers markets 
and local general stores. After 
Farr Farms in Richmond 
started bottling some of the 
milk from their 6o-cow herd 
last January, Erin Farr spread 
the word through social 
media and a sandwich board 
at the farm."We have two 
camps," she says. "Older folks 
from past generations who 
remember milk that came 
right out of the bulk tank. 


vcrmontlife.coni 



Catharine and Rob 
Vadnais of Hillside 


and people who are really 
trying to support the local 
food movement." 

With just three cows, 
Catharine and Rob Vadnais 
of Hillside Creamery are on 
the most micro side. Rob 
works as an accountant 
but grew up milking on his 
family's farms."He's always 
loved cows like people love 
dogs," says his wife. They 
wanted the hobby to pay for 
itself and borrowed against 
their retirement savings to 
build a dairy plant. Sales 
started slow but have picked 
up. They also make a few 
flavors of drinkable yogurt, 
but don't plan to stop 
bottling milk."We have milk 
customers that would cry," 
Catharine says. 

The Vermont Agency of 
Agriculture believes about lo 
farms are now 
pasteurizing and 
bottling their 
own cow's milk. 

(Dairy plant 
licenses don't 
specify what 
fresh or cultured 
products a farm 
can produce.) A 
few ship around 
Vermont and 
even to New 
York City, but 
the newer crop 
of microdairies 
generally milks 


fewer than several dozen 
cows and sells locally. Some 
also oflFer limited raw milk, 
but pasteurized milk draws 
different customers and retail 
opportunities. What they all 
have in common is a desire 
to avoid the commodity- 
milk pricing system and an 
acknowledgement that the 
simplest retail dairy product 
is whole, nonhomogenized 
milk, which requires just 
one processing step before 
bottling. 

Helping drive the 
trend, says Diane Bothfeld, 
Vermont's deputy secretary 
for dairy policy, is the 
increasing availability and 
affordability of small-scale 
equipment. As for demand, 
she says, people expect to 
know the farmer behind 
their food so "why not milk. 


tooT Bothfeld also notes 
that where whole milk was 
once shunned, more people 
appreciate its potential health 
benefits. 

Lisa Kaiman of Jersey 
Girls Dairy in Chester 
started by selling raw milk but 
wanted to expand and took 
out a second mortgage on her 
farm to set up her on-farm 
dairy plant. She gives the raw 
milk movement some credit 
for kick-starting micromilk by 
building awareness of fresh, 
farm-bought milk. Kaiman 
wishes she could bottle in 
glass, but that requires a 
second dedicated wash room. 

She chalks the growth 
up to good taste."People 
are figuring out that there is 
a huge difference between 
good-tasting milk and 
commodity milk," she says. 






Creamery, a microdairy 
in Milton. Despite 
having only three cows. 
Catharine says they will 
continue bottling milk. 




























DESTINATION 

Doc Ponds, 
Stowe 

N ew York Times 

accolades and James 
Beard Foundation award 
nominations are all good 
and fine, but sometimes a 
chef just wants to own a 


place where he or she can 
kick back, drink a great beer 
and eat a top-notch burger 
and fries to the tune of some 
vintage vinyl Peter Tosh. “A 
lot of us are out looking for 
something more casual,” says 
chef Eric Warnstedt who, 
with his business partner 
William McNeil, owns the 
pair of sophisticated Hen 


of the Wood 
restaurants in 
Waterbury and 
Burlington. 

Just over 
a year ago, the 
duo opened 
Doc Ponds in Stowe — a 
craft-beer pub thats like 
the cool little cousin in 
the family, its walls lined 


TOP The fireplace lounge 
at Doc Ponds in Stowe, 
a casual craft-beer pub 
opened by Hen of the 
Wood's Eric Warnstedt 
and William McNeil. 

INSET Adobo chicken. 
BOTTOM Locals and tourists 



alike gather at the long 
bar and high-top tobies. 

with NoBoards (a type of 
bindingless snowboard) 
painted by local artists, 
and Warnstedt's personal 
1,200-record collection ^ 

sC 

playing on dueling turntables. ^ 
Locals and tourists alike I 

gather at the long bar and at o 
high-top tables or sink into I 

vermontlifc.com 
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comfortable chairs in the 
lounge anchored by a cozy 
fireplace. The menu boasts 
a parade of bar snacks, such 
as peel-and'eat shrimp, 
smoked peanuts or poppable 
cheddar fritters spangled 
with pickled jalapeiios. A fine 
execution of Buffalo wings is 
at home next to the original 
Hen of the Wood calamari 
sauteed with smoked chilies 
and lemon. Tender adobo- 
rubbed chicken practically 
leaps off the bone into your 
mouth, and a hoagie salad 
mixes it up with all the 
flavors and textures of the 
classic sandwich chopped 
and tossed. A menu of 
milkshakes, with suggestions 
for adult spiked versions like 
salted caramel with bourbon 
and house cold brew, 
provides a sweet ending. 

A robust beer list 
includes something for 
everyone from Miller High 
Life to Belgian sours, plus 
plenty of sought-after 
Vermont brews. The name 
Doc Ponds even refers to a 
small piece of Prohibition- 
era history when several 
physicians, including a 
certain Doctor E. A. Pond, 
testified for and against the 
exclusion of the newfangled 
lager beer from the ban on all 
alcohol. Doc Pond, needless 
to say, argued that lager 
was so low in alcohol it was 
not intoxicating at all."We 
have a sick beer program," 
Warnstedt says, beaming. 

"The music's always loud. It's 
meant to be a party in here." 


Food ^ Drink 



Q & A 

A Few 

Questions for 
Jessica Wright, 

chef-owner of Hender's 
Bake Shop and Cafe, which 
opened in July in Waterbury. 

VL: Did you know you 
wanted to cook professionally 
from early on? 

JW: In Cape Cod, where I 
grew up, my family owned a 
bed-and-breakfast and then 
a coffee shop, where I'd 
eat mufhns every morning 
waiting for the school bus. 
After that, my parents catered 
and ran a restaurant at a golf 
course. I knew I wanted to 
go to culinary school, even 
though my parents tried 
to talk me out of it. They 
said, "You've seen our 
lives, how hard we work." 

We basically lived at the 
restaurant; there was 
no food at home. 


VL: How did you end up 
in Vermont? 

JW:I was working in San 
Diego as an assistant pastry 
chef in a very busy place 
that did two concerts every 
night, serving a full high-end 
dinner each show. We'd do 
one dinner and then have 30 
minutes to prep for the next 
one. It was like "Groundhog 
Day" every day. My sister and 
brother-in-law were opening 
a hostel in Warren and asked 
if I wanted to be their chef 
I said yes immediately. It 
turned out they didn't need 
a full-time chef, but I was 
so glad to be back near my 
family, and I just fell in love 
with Vermont: the local 
food movement, the healthy 
lifestyle. 

VL: Your bake shop has a 
case full of sweet pastries as 
well as sandwiches, salads, 
granola and even house- 
baked dog treats inspired by 
your dog Henderson, after 
whom the shop is named. 


At her bakery and cafe in 
Waterbury, Jessica Wright 
has a case full of sweet 
pastries and other items, 
all served on pottery that 
she makes herself. Wright 
also sells house-baked 
dog treats, inspired by 
her dog Henderson. 

Any family connections to 
any of those recipes? 

JW: Food has always been a 
family affair for us, cooking 
meals together, calling each 
other about new recipes. 

I couldn't have opened this 
place without the help of my 
family. My roasted turkey 
Thanksgiving sandwich is 
in honor of one my mom 
always had on her golf 
course restaurant menu, 
made with from-scratch 
stuffing and my grandma's 
recipe for cranberry sauce 
with apples and lemon zest. 
My mom's blueberry muffin 
and crumb cake recipes 
are also really popular. My 
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MAKE VERMONT HOME 



Vermont offers a wide range of exciting business 
and job opportunities _ 


, ,, , www.vermontjoblink.com 

Let the Vermont 

Department of Labor connect you with 
Vermont’s great employers! 



■VERMONT 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Call a VDOL Career 
Resource Center 
and discover your 
opportunities. 



IDENTIAL CARE APARTMENTS 


The heart of Vermont. 
Make it your home. 


West view Metic loivs 

l A r M 0 V r V C LIC K 

i 802-223-1068 

j westviewmeadows.com 

171 W'estview Meadows Rd. Montpelier, VT 


raspberry'chocolate'chip coffee cake is 
based on one of [my great-grandma's] 
recipes. And my sister came up with 
the idea for my chocolate-mocha snack 
cakes. 

VL: You make the pottery you serve 
on in your bake shop. How long have 
you been doing that? 

JW: About three years ago, when I was 
working in Burlington, I had three days 
off a week and was baking too much at 
home. I love baking, but I was eating 
too much of it. A friend introduced 
me to a pottery studio, and I just got 
hooked. I love the creativity, that it's 
hands on, the feel and the touch of it. 

It's very similar to baking in some ways. 
I just got it. So many customers kept 
asking about the pottery. I'm selling 
some now. 

VL: Anything you've learned since 
you've opened your own place? 

JW: Yes, that how you name and 
label things is really important. I make 
these really awesome vegan peanut 
butter bars. They weren't selling at all. 

I replaced the big “vegan” on the label 
with a tiny sticker and now they're 
doing great. 

SNACK BREAK 

Popcorn Makes Noise 

C URL UP BY THE FIREPLACE 

with a big bowl of Vermont 
popcorn, thanks to more local 
farmers who are reminding us that 
the whole-grain snack doesn't grow 
in microwave bags. The fall harvest 
takes time to dry, but farmers like 
Geo Honigford of Hurricane Flats 
Farm in South Royalton grow 
enough to keep it in local co-ops and 
specialty-food markets year-round. 
Hurricane Flats' organically grown 
Ruby Red popcorn pops up as white 
as snow and has so much flavor that 
Honigford promises you won't even 
need butter. 
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FROM MIDTOWN TO SLOPESIDE 
ON A SINGLE TICKET. 


World-class skiing and riding is a train ride away. 



VISIT VERMONT 8 SAVE 20% 

Skip the winter driving and ride the Ethan Allen Express® to Vermont 
for your ski adventure. With through-ticketing to Killington and Pico 
Mountain, the only other ticket you’ll need is a lift ticket. When you 
book your ticket online, choose Killington - Gramps Shuttle, VT (KLT) 
as your final destination, and Amtrak’s partner, Gramps Shuttle, will 
bring you to and from Rutland station and the slopes. 

Traveling on the Vermonter®^? Many other resorts offer shuttle 
services with advance notice. With 19 alpine ski resorts and 30 
cross-country touring centers to choose from, Vermont is the perfect 
winter destination for whatever level of adventure you seek. 

Save 20% with the Visit Vermont Fare on either the Vermonter^*'" or the 
Ethan Ailen Express.® Learn more at vermontvacation.com/amtrak. 


Women’s World 
Cup Slalom and 
Giant Slalom 

NOV 26 & 27 
KILLINGTON RESORT 

Don’t miss the East Coast’s first World 
Cup skiing event in 25 years! Grab your 
gear and your camera and hop on the 
train — there’s no easier way to get here, 



ETHAN ALLEN 


• START PUNNING YOUR TRIP TODAY @ • 

VERMONTVACATION.COM/AMTRAK 
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Food To Drink 




been making as gifts proved recession- 
proof, and he and his wife, Cyndi Free¬ 
man, launched Vermont Rolling Pins. 
The heirloom-quality pins are turned 
out of blocks of solid hardwood, such 
as walnut, cherry and maple, all sustain¬ 
ably harvested in Vermont and Canada. 
Designs include the traditional Shaker 
and elegant tapered French-style pins as 
well as charming twists, like the Beehive, 
with handles resembling wicker skeps, an 
ancient form of man-made beehive. They 
have caught the attention of national me¬ 
dia, from Woman's Day to Fine Cooking 
magazine, and can even be engraved as a 
wedding present or in memory of your 
favorite pie-maker, past or future. 


Pheasant Farming 

A fter growing up on his family's 
organic farm in East Dorset, Eben 
Proft worked his way around the world 
— Alaska to Australia — searching for 
his own passion. Turns out that was rais¬ 
ing pheasants back home, but not before 
he built a serious resume working for 
large-scale game bird operations in places 
like New Zealand and Idaho and earning 
a game and wildlife management degree 
in England. Proft's large pens provide lots 
5 of room and sun for the strikingly feath- 
< ered birds, which he raises in the tradi- 
< tional English style with as much time 
I outdoors as possible. They are still very 
much a wild animal, Proft points out, un- 
Q like domesticated chickens and turkeys. 

? His Woodbury Game Birds now raises 
j several thousand pheasants a year, which 
t are processed from early fall through 
^ midwinter and sold to chefs and a few 

o 

g adventurous home cooks throughout 
S the winter. The rich, hearty meat pairs 
well with dried fruit and sauces deglazed 


I N 2009, AFTER THE ECONOMY 
slumped, Ken Freeman's work as an 
architectural wood turner — crafting stair 
spindles, porch posts and furniture — 
also slowed down. Fortunately, the hand- 
turned wooden rolling pins Freeman had 


WILD GAME 


GIFTS 

Elegant Heirlooms 


with fortified wines like Marsala or Port, 
transporting diners back to a manor on 
the English countryside. 


LEFT Strikingly feathered pheasants, 
raised in the traditional English style, 
at Woodbury Game Birds. BELOW 
Vermont Rolling Pins, turned out of 
blocks of solid hardwood, sustoinably 
harvested in Vermont and Canada. 
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LAMOILLE VALLEY 
I RAIL TRAIL 










Hi 


COME DISCOVER THE LAMOILLE VALLEY RAIL TRAIL. All year long, the trail 
gives hikers, bikers, horseback riders, snowmobilers, cross-country skiers, and 
others a way to get outside and connect - to each other, to the outdoors and 
to activities we all love. Thirty-three miles are now open, and the trail will soon 
stretch across the whole state to become the longest rail trail in New England. 
SO COME ABOARD. FOR MORE INFO, INCLUDING HOW TO DONATE AND HELP 
US FINISH THE TRAIL, VISIT LVRT.ORG 










Ver^nt Federal 

CREDIT UNION presents 

' SEVEN 


DAYS 


APRIL 21-30 




During Vermont Restaurant Week, 
100 + participating locations across the 
state offer inventive prix-fixe dinners 
for $20, $30 or $40 per person. 

Try lunch, brunch or breakfast, too! 

vermontrestaurantweek.com 




HUNGRY FOR 
SPRING? 



20i6 Sabra Field 
Holiday Cards 

A new line of holiday 
cards exclusively produced 
by Vermont Life. 

yermontlifegifts.com 



NEW RESTAURANT 

Urban Twist 

T ravis Mason has been cooking 
for over half his life, many of those 
years in high-end restaurants. But he 
believes that everyday food — a great 
sandwich, for example — can bring just 
as much pleasure as an elegantly plated 
meal. He draws a parallel with urban 
graffiti, an inspiration for Graffiti Sand¬ 
wich in Brattleboro.'lt can be crazy let¬ 
ters on the side of a train or a skyline on 
a building, but if it's done well, it's art." 
With food, he explains, the same holds: 
"As long as it's well-made, you can put 
anything between a couple slices of bread 
or on a bowl of rice and it's good food." 

Mason and his wife, Maureen Ken¬ 
nedy, brought the name and concept of 
Graffiti Sandwich with them from Port¬ 
land, Oregon, where they had started it as 
a food cart. They moved to be near family, 
and also to be somewhere slightly less 
crowded, less expensive and less intensely 
hip — but still hip. Creative sandwiches 
and those same sandwich fillings nestled in 
rice bowls seemed a good match for down¬ 
town Brattleboro."We're not trying to do 
anything too crazy here," Mason says. 

Each menu item does have its own spin. 
The spicy ham and egg breakfast sandwich 
is spread with Mason's take on southern 
pimento cheese made with cheddar, cream 
cheese, jalapenos, pimentos and spices. 
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OPPOSITE Maureen Kennedy ond 
Trovis Mason; a red miso-glazed 
eggplant rice bowl, served at 
Graffiti Sandwich in Brattleboro. 
BELOW Oils by Full Sun Company. 

while the plain egg and cheese is amped up 
with bacon-onion jam simmered to deep 
tangy-sweetness with coffee, vinegar and 
maple syrup. Egg salad only comes deviled 
and the potato salad stars sweet potatoes 
and house-made pickles. 

The Da Nang pork meatball combina¬ 
tion is the chefs twist on a Vietnamese 
banh mi sandwich featuring local pork 
laced with cilantro, sriracha mayo and hoi- 
sin peanut butter sauce. Asian-influenced 
Ono chicken is marinated in garlic and soy 
and drizzled with an addictive fermented 
black bean cream cheese, while down-home 
pork barbecue is drenched in a sauce that 
fuses all schools of tomatoey, vinegary and 
mustardy into one signature Graffiti style. 

CULINARY OILS 

Golden Idea 

N etaka White and David McMa¬ 
nus were both working in renewable 
energy and biofuels when they realized 
they could flip their approach. Full Sun 
Company, located in Middlebury, starts by 
making high-quality culinary oils and then 
recycles processing byproducts to feed live¬ 
stock and serve as biofuel. They contract 
with growers, some in Vermont, to source 
non-GMO canola and sunflower seeds, 
which they mill into rich cooking and salad 
oils. The cold-pressed, unrefined oils are as 
golden as the sun, which has helped them 
thrive, and add subtly nutty flavor to salad 
dressings, quick sautes and baked goods. ^ 





INDEPENDE NT LIVING RESIDENTIAL CARE MEMORY CARE 


lOO EASTVIEW TERRACE, MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 

802-989-7500 » EastViewatMiddlebury.com 


Want peace of mind for 
your family? Invest in 
your community. 


Great Neighbors. Great Friends. 
Great Support when you need it. 
Middlebury s Premier Non-Profit 
Senior Living Community. 


AT MIDDLEBURY 





Hartford, VT • 802-281-8245 • www.HighCountryAluminum.com 


High Country 

^ALUMINUM PRODUCTS^ 

DOCKS & SWIM FLOATS 

Lightweight aluminum frame 
docks with Cedar or Thruflow^*^ 
decking • Maintenance free • 
Manufactured in VT with a 5 yr 
warranty 
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1- START PLANNING YOUR tRIP TODAY ^ 

WWW.VERMONTVACATION^COM ^ ^ 



B Burke Vermont 
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It's that simple. 

Play in the snow. Carve some turns. 

Enjoy dinner out. Snowshoe in the moonlight. 
Snuggle by the fire. Tuck in for the evening. 

Get a good night's sleep-you'll need it. 
Because there's more to do tomorrow. 



BURKE 

OBlIBEROrCOlHCROE 

Recreate. Relax. Repeat. 

Burke Vermont 

burkechamber@burkevermont.com 

www.burkevermont.com 



K1NCD01VI 

TRAILS 


Nordic 

Adventure Center: 

802 626-6005 

East Burke 
Welcome Center: 

802 626-0737 

info@kingdomtrails.org 

www.kingdomtrails.org 



•Two adults and two 
children staying in a deluxe 
studio suite. Includes lift 
tickets for two adults and 
two children. 


Family of Four 
can ski and 
stay for just 
$369/night* 

Reservations 
8( Hotel Lodging: 
866 966-4820 
info@skiburke.com 
www.skiburke.com 



















THE MOUNTAINS ARE CALLING 
AND THEY WANT 
THEIR CLICHES BACK. , . 

MIND THE MOUNTAIN ^ 
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|)*^KI/RIDE 
^ VACATIONS 

*199 

FROM mm m night 
FOR A FAMILY OF 4 

JAY ^PEAK 

JAYPEAKRESORT COM/DEALS 



Plan your visit 

FREE copies available at 
Vermont Welcome Centers or 
l-800-VERMONTor 
VermontVacation.com 

^ VERMONT 

^ CHAMBER 

o/ Commerce 




ELEMENTS 

AWAIT 


START PLANNING YOUR TRIP TODAY 

WWW.VERMONTVACATION.COM 
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in Shelburne, Cyru^ 
Schenck brushes, the 
base of a Reneun 
OPPOSITE Arcing a turn 
ai Stowe Mountain Resort, 
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CHANGING CONDITIONS 


Bailing on the corporate track, Cyrus Schenck 
carves his own path with state-of-the-art engineering 

Cyrus Schenck, 26 , is the CEO of Renoun, a Burlington-based company 

that makes skis designed to instantaneously adapt to changing snow conditions. When a skier hits a 
patch of firm snow or ice on traditional skis, it can feel chattery and unsteady. But hit that same patch 
of ice on Renouns, and the skis dampen, making them feel more stable, 

Schencks skis have won major industry recognition (a gold ISPO Award) and top honors from 
Launch VT, a competition for Vermont entrepreneurs. We caught up with the Shelburne native at the 
Vermont Center for Emerging Technologies, a co-working space in Burlington, during a break between 
running his flashy ski startup and his window-washing business ,,, the job he holds to pay the bills. 



VL: Tell me about your background, 

CSs I went to Clarkson University and studied aeronautical engineering for two years, then left and 
became a GE field test engineer outside of Lake Tahoe, My job was to fly around the country and 
install fancy gadgets. That was fun. It wasnt really a career choice; it was more,“rm 20 ,1 get to fly 
around the country for free and drive nice cars," But it wasn't what I wanted to do with my life. So I 
left that, went back to school, did one more semester there, and I dropped out, 

I was on the president's list. All my friends were studying and getting jobs at places, and I was like, 
I dont want to work there. You get two weeks of vacation'’ And you spend all your money paying for 
the student loans and to fly to somewhere? So I dropped out. Renoun was kicking at the time, and I 
poured everything I had into Renoun, 
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VL: And you have a window-washing businessf^ 

CS: I started that when I was a junior in high school. 
That's what keeps Renoun going. 

VL: What did you want to be when you grew upf* 
CS: I never had the stereotypical "I'm going to be 
a firefighter" kind of thing. But pretty quickly my 
bucket list included piloting a fighter jet and going 
into space. I got my pilot's license when I was i6 .1 
could fly an airplane before I could drive a car. I guess 
I always wanted to do something different and crazy. 
I've never really chased money. It wasn't until I was 
a sophomore that I realized engineers make more 
money than most people. Not that I'm not money- 
motivated, because quite frankly, life costs money, 
but I think it's more about the experience, and maybe 
cheesily, the journey along the way. 

VL: When did skis come into the picture? 

CS: Some friends and I were like, lets build skis. 

We were driving between Clarkson University and 
Jay Peak for years; we'd talk about skis, say,"We could 
do this better,""Why does Line do this?""Why does 
Rossignol do that?" And one day one of us said, "Hey, 
let's try it." So we basically set out and built the first 


ski, and it wasn't until like a year later that we started 
realizing that [it was through] this education — I took 
this class called material science — where I found 
our special sauce essentially [the key polymer]. It was 
a two-year journey of trying to put it inside of a ski: 
seeing what the optimal layout was, positioning it in 
the core, and seeing if it was even marketable. 

VL: What were you experiencing on the mountain 
that you saw could be improved? 

CS: The fact that our skis have used the same 
rudimentary materials since the 1970s. Being an 
engineer and exposed to different kinds of materials 
and not seeing those in skis, we thought this v/as 
definitely an opportunity to explore. 

This one material in particular, it's called a non- 
Newtonian material, it basically says, "Hey, Sir Isaac 
Newton, you're wrong." It's pretty nuts in that sense. 
What he says is every action has an equal and opposite 
reaction. This is essentially saying that's not correct. If 
you were to tap this table, it would indent a little bit. 
And the harder you tap it, the more it gets indented. 
With a non-Newtonian material, the harder you tap it, 
the less it indents so, effectively, the stiffer it becomes; 
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and in the form of a ski, it's called dampness. This 
hypet'dampening technology allows the ski to change 
and adapt based on the conditions and skier ability. It's 
like adding suspension for the first time, 

VL: Let s say you hit ice then a little powder stash — 
how quickly does the ski change 
CS: Literally the front of your ski can be different 
than the back. It's instantaneous. 

VL: And this technology is patented? 

CS; Our patent is for a snow sports apparatus. So 
basically anything that slides in the snow, if you can 
change how it reacts, you've got to talk to us. 

VL: Does it make sense to put it in a snowboard? 
CS: Sure. But no, we don't build snowboards. We 
never will. It's like the same reason Burton doesn't 
build skis. It's branding. We'll sell it to somebody. 

VL: What's your vision for Renoun's scale? Do you 
want major market share or to be a craft/artisanal 
brand? 

CS: I see Renoun becoming a major mover and 
shaker within the industry. If you want to quantify 
it in market share, sure, we'll crush it. But I'd rather 
aim for being the biggest force in what shapes, moves 



and inspires those in this industry, 

VL: Tell me about your transition from working with 
your buddies to going solo. 

CS: It was probably the most difficult and trying 
point in our friendship. I started the company with 
five of my best friends in college. From a business 
perspective, in order for Renoun to continue, it had to 
be just me on the ticket. As a testament to how great 
these guys are, albeit it was a tough conversation, they 
all agreed to let Renoun continue forward. It was a 
pretty crappy conversation to have with your best 
friends — basically firing your best friends. But we're 
still friends. 

VL: Do you think there's some resentment there? 

CS: Certainly. They see this stage: Tokyo, flying, 
traveling, photo shoots with a model, she's freaking 
gorgeous. And [I'm] like, "Yeah man, but I washed 
a thousand windows to be here." They don't see the 
other side of it. From an outside perspective, it seems 
like a glamorous job, but I'd be happy to show them 
me just [mimics typing]. The [worst] thing is calling 
a manufacturer and being like, yeah, I can't pay you. 
That conversation kills you. I wouldn't wish that on 
anybody, when someone has poured their lifeblood 
into something and you can't compensate per your 
agreement? I always pay somebody back, but yeah, it 
sucks. 

VL: What did you do about financing to get Renoun 
off the ground? 

CS: Washed a ton of windows. I still do. I'm still my 
chief investor, even after this year, from a monetary 
standpoint. That being said, I would not be here 
without the investors I do have. They allow me to 
continue forward. All of them with the exception of 
just one are window-washing customers. 

VL: What has surprised you about being a business 
owner? 

CS: To affirm how awesome people are. And a 
testament to Vermonters. The amount of help I've been 
given, help that people are willing to share — expertise, 
knowledge and experience — is unbelievable. I don't 
think you would get that in such plentiful amounts 
anywhere else in the world. Also the proximity is insane. 

I just met with a [former] global sales guy from Burton. 

I can go down and have coffee with this guy. It's insane. 
The level of openness that everybody's had. People are 
always down to have a meeting. The formal barrier is 
kind of down. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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YOU 

LIVE 




Photographed by 

Jeb Wa l l a c e - B r o d e u r 


Y ou DREAM OF MOVING TO VERMONT, 
but think you cant handle the winter. You 
swallow hard, you move here anyway. At 
first you find it cold, biting cold, mountain 
cold, much colder than you are used to. 
But you are aware that you are also dressed wrong, so you 
look at other people and start to dress like them. You start 
to notice people outdoors all the time, too, everywhere, all 
winter. They are skiing, skating, sliding, maybe just walking. 
The cold doesn't seem to faze them. They are not huddled 
inside waiting for spring. You decide you can do that too. You 
take a few simple steps. You try. Before long, the incredible has 
happened. Winter is your favorite season. You are home. # 

— Bill Anderson 
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CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT 
A community fol bike race 
at the Montpelier Elks 
Country Club golf course; 
Jake Hurwitz is all smiles 
during the Ski the East 
Freeride Tour at Jay Peak 
— on competition day, high 
winds forced closure of the 
tram, so athletes climbed 
to the pinnacle; on Curtis 
Pond, people of all ages 
come out for a New Year's 
Day tradition of hockey and 
skating; Zebadiah Cousins- 
Joyce, an avid snowboarder 
from o young age, turned 
his modest backyord in 
Montpelier into a mini 
terroin park. 
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THIS PAGE Vince Vernelte tows a 
group of young people up the hill 
during the annual town sledding 
party at the Carrier Tarm in 
Washington. OPPOSITE, TOP Maria 
Royle of Washington, left, and a sled 
lull of children tumble downhill. 
BOTTOM Montpelier schoolchildren 
fly down the Hubbard Park sledding 
hill in Montpelier during a class field 
trip and mock Winter Olympics. 
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LEFT. FROM TOP 
Instructor Geoff Krill 
tears up the slopes at 
Stowe on a monoski f 

designed for disabled 
skiers; Judy Stermer 
cheers on racers at the < 

Fat Santa Fat Bike Race 
in. Northfield; Lottie ' ^ 

Maker of Calais prepares 
her daughter, Eva, for a 
sled ride. RIGHT New 
Hampshire resident Matt 
Ritter climbs a challenging » 
route of ice and rock at ^ 
the Smuggs Ice Bash, ^ 

a three-day event in 
Cambridge. 


























THIS PAGE, TOP Ken Haggett, owner of 
Peace Pups Dogsledding, touring with his 
team in Elmore. BOTTOM Lucas Moore, of 
Barre. flies off a jump, with a dog in hot 
pursuit, at Hubbard Park in Montpelier. 
OPPOSITE A mastiff contestant in the annual 
Dog Parade and Canine Couture Contest at 
Sugarbush Resort in Warren, where dogs are 
dressed by their owners for a fashion show and 
strut to benefit the pet charity PAWSitive Pantry. 
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LEFT TO RIGHT Lars 
Hasselblad Torres, 


executive director 



of Generator, a 


makerspoce in 


downtown Burlington; 


Courtney Reckord, 


who maps images 


of favorite places 


onto jewelry; and 


Pete Talbot, who 


makes customizable 


pinball games out 


of cardboard. 


Tlii* Sandbox Set 

Who uses makerspaces? 


By Tim Johnson 
Photographed by 
Caleb Kenna 

A t Generator, 
“a design and 
fabrication 
sandbox" in 
Burlington, 
all manner of 
people walk in, dreaming 
of cool new things they’d 
like to make. Some of these 
people know a thing or 
two about engineering or 
machine tools, while others 
are blundering novices. 


None of them have all 
the skills they need to see 
their projects through, much 
less a clear idea of how to 
proceed. 

They start hanging out 
at Generator, attending 
workshops on how to use 
the daunting high-tech 
machines and brainstorming 
with each other about their 
disparate visions, and just 
doodling around with their 
rudimentary new grasp 
of design software, using 
Generator's desktops. Before 
long they become devoted to 


the place, and even to each 
other, and once they’re fairly 
well acculturated, some 
emerge as entrepreneurs 
with their own product lines 
and even marketing plans, 
others as consummate high- 
tech doodlers, or better yet, 
designers. This is not magic 
or alchemy at work, just 
a kind of metamorphosis 
driven by a freewheeling 
form of hands-on education 
that prods the intellect to 
create, to explore ways of 
making something out of 
nothing. 


Consider four of 
Generator’s would-be 
innovators. When they first 
walked in to the place, they 
were all amply skilled, just 
not in the ways they needed 
to realize their idiosyncratic 
ideas. When it came to 
engineering, design and 
fabrication, they were all 
basically clueless. 

Turner Osier is a former 
trauma surgeon whose 
professional expertise 
does not lend itself to his 
avocational pursuit: chair 
design. His grand idea is to 
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On March 26, 2016, after 
two full years in the spacious 
annex beneath the main floor 
of Burlington's Memorial 
Auditorium; Generator 
threw its second "birthday 
bash," a four-hour open 
house that drew hundreds of 
curious visitors (Generator 
plans to move in January 
to Burlington's Pine Street 
corridor, an industrial/art 
area in the south end). The 
event was part celebration, 
part showcase for members 
who stood by to discuss 
and display their creations, 
in and around 18 working 
studios. 

There were congrat¬ 
ulatory remarks from 
dignitaries, among them 
Miro Weinberger, mayor of 


revolutionize how people 
sit. Part of what he managed 
to do at Generator was to 
fashion an exotic 3-D shape, 
key to his invention, that's 
beneath the seat. 

Pete Talbot and Ben 
Matchstick, art educators 
and puppeteers, envisioned 
making masks, picture 
frames and games — 
particularly, customizable 
pinball — using an abundant 
recyclable resource: 
cardboard. Only after they 
immersed themselves in 
Generator did they advance 
beyond their laborious 
hand-carving phase into 
prototyping with a laser. 

Connie Perignat-Lisle 
was a longtime high school 
math teacher. Her idea for 


a sideline was to imprint 
artistic designs on slate 
tiles. She tried sandblasting 
with stencils, to no good 
effect. When she retired 
from her job, her school 
colleagues gave her a four- 
month membership in 
Generator as a parting gift, 
but she wasn't entirely sure 
where that would lead. 

Then she started learning 
how to use Generator's 
laser cutter, which can be 
used for etching. At first 
she practiced on cardboard, 
with occasional help from 
toymaker Pete Talbot. She 
remembers her reaction 
about a month later when 
she saw how her son's bird 
drawings looked on slate: 
"Wow, these are beautiful." 


Burlington since 2012, who 
lauded Generator's capacity 
for innovation. "I don't know 
of anything in the last four 
years more exciting than the 
evolution of this space," he 
said. 

When the speeches were 
over, a little drone rose, flew 
the length of the room over 
everyone's heads, descended 
over Generator's birthday 
cake, hovered, and blew out 
the two candles. 


H undreds of do-it- 
yourself, freestanding 
workshops similar 
to Generator have sprung 
up across the country and 
around the world over the 
last decade, from Boston 
to Boise, from Heidelberg 














to Phnom Penh. They re 
commonly known as 
makerspaces, and their 
proliferation, together 
with the collaborative 
inventive spirit that infuses 
them, has been dubbed 
“the maker movement.” 

The phenomenon comes 
with its own flagship 
magazine (“Make”) and its 
own national and regional 
expositions (“maker faires”), 
and it s making its way 
into libraries and schools 
in keeping with a national 
push to ramp up education 
in STEM fields (science, 
technology, engineering and 
mathematics). 

Makerspaces can vary 
widely, but their typical 
centerpiece is high- 


tech equipment that's 
too expensive for most 
individuals to aflford on 
their own. In Generator's 
case, that includes a 3-D 
printer, a milling machine 
and the laser cutter, all 
of which are driven by 
computer, and all of which 
are shared by the 150-odd 
members, who pay fees (up 
to $75 a month, scholarships 
available) for use of the 
facilities. To use the 
machines, members have to 
be certified, which usually 
means completing a brief 
course (taught by a more 
seasoned member) covering 
safety rules and introducing 
them to the software they'll 
use to fashion their designs 
and fabrications. 


The makerspace trend 
sprang to life in urban areas 
and was fairly late in coming 
to Vermont. The Foundry, 
a community workshop in 
the Northeast Kingdom, 
has a small, tool-savvy core 
membership, although 
president Jim Schenck 
says it has been slow to 
catch on with millennials. 
Planning is underway for 
a makerspace in Rutland. 
Burlington has been 
particularly fertile ground, 
not just as the state's largest 
city, but also as an academic 
center (the University of 
Vermont and Champlain 
College are both Generator 
sponsors) and as an 
economic entrepot offering 
a wide range of technical. 
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Aspiring 
innovators get 
a freewheeling 
form of hands- 
on education 
that prods the 
intellect to create, 
to explore ways 
of making some¬ 
thing out of 
nothing. ^ ^ 
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marketing and financial 
expertise for startups. 

After Rob Rock heard 
a friend's description of a 
makerspace in Palo Alto, 
California, a few years ago, 
he recalls, he became “an 
evangelist” for starting one 
up in Burlington. Rock is an 
organic farmer who grows 
vegetables in Burlington's 
Intervale section, but he's 
also a tinkerer with an 
inventive streak. He has a 
flair for computer design 
that was enhanced over 
many hours of trial and error 
with the 3'D printer as one 
of Generator's first coterie of 
members. "You learn some 
stubbornness on the farm 
that lends itself pretty well 
to prototyping,” he said. 


Rock aims to find 
new digital applications 
that can help small-scale 
organic farmers, who, he 
says, are typically saddled 
with obsolete technology 
and compete with highly 
mechanized mega-farms out 
West. "In my humble way,” 
he said, "I'm designing for an 
emerging form of agriculture 
that people would like to see 
continue to flourish.” Among 
the products offered through 
his company. Upstream Ag: 
a phone app that keeps track 
of seeder settings, and a 
flame weeder with electronic 
ignition. 

In his work, Rock 
consulted on occasion 
with Matt Flego and Erik 
Cooper, Pratt Institute 


graduates who worked 
in New York City as 
fabricators before they made 
their way to Vermont and 
established M//E Design, 
a partnership. From their 
studio in Generator, they've 
churned out custom designs 
for a range of clients, from 
sculptors to motorcycle 
builders. Tlieir studio served 
as a de facto help desk for 
less-experienced members 
and tinkerers finding 
their way in a communal 
workshop. 

Vermont has a long 
tradition of invention, 
from Tliomas Davenport's 
electric motor to Snowflake 
Bentley's microphotography, 
but many of these storied 
innovators worked alone. 


Generator offers an updated 
path to innovation by way of 
community: New ideas are 
constantly being hatched, 
batted around, critiqued 
and refined, both in person 
and via members' email 
postings and queries. Tlie 
accepted group vision is 
of a nonhierarchical social 
organization that feeds on 
open-source software and on 
intellectual cross-pollination 
without infringing on 
proprietary boundaries. 

"Everyone has an 
implicit respect for others' 
creative drive and their 
rights to benefit from that 
however they can,” said Lars 
Hasselblad Torres, executive 
director. "Nobody comes in 
here to copy somebody else.” 
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S OME PROJECTS require 
more technical sophis' 
tication in development 
than Generator can readily 
provide. Members seek¬ 
ing that extra boost can vie 
for competitive grants of¬ 
fered by the University of 
Vermont for assistance at 
UVM's Instrumentation 
and Model Facility, up the 
hill. To get help in that lab, 
members have to make a 
cogently persuasive case for 
their projects to a UVM 
review panel, which awards 
the grants at periodic "Pitch 
It, Fab It!" sessions at Gen¬ 
erator. According to Rich¬ 
ard Galbraith, UVM's vice 
president for research, the 
university regards its sup¬ 
port for Generator as a key 


form of community engage¬ 
ment that's part of its land- 
grant mission. 

A session convened late 
one afternoon in March amid 
the sounds of footfalls on the 
floor above (the Annex occu¬ 
pied by Generator is directly 
below Memorial Audito¬ 
rium's basketball court) and 
hammering from a corner 
workshop. Among the pre¬ 
senters was an artist, Court¬ 
ney Reckord, who wanted 
help in mapping 3-D images 
of topographical sites, such 
as Camels Fiump, on to jew¬ 
elry so that, as she explained, 
"people can take their favor¬ 
ite places with them." She 
said this was proving to be a 
complex modeling challenge 
that might benefit from use 


of the lab's high-resolution 
3-D printer. She won a grant 
lor $1,000. 

At a previous session, Aar¬ 
on Wisniewski, a chef who 
was keen on getting into the 
flavor business, won a grant 
for $1,500 to help create a 
device that can produce mists, 
or clouds of selected aromas 
to infuse craft cocktails. He 
got plenty of technical advice 
at Generator, but his stint 
at UVM helped realize his 
invention, a contraption he 
hopes to patent that epitomiz¬ 
es his niche enterprise, called 
Alice Sc the Magician, which 
specializes in "designer aro¬ 
matics for serious cocktails." 
Just learning how to make a 
successful pitch benefited him 
as a fledgling entrepreneur, he 


said, as did all the networking 
at Generator. 

It's an open question 
whether communitarian 
makerspaces, with their 
blend of individualism and 
collaboration, will gain 
enough of a foothold to flood 
stodgy local economies with 
innovative new entrepre¬ 
neurs. Generator and places 
like it would seem to be in 
on the cusp of what has been 
called the Third Industrial 
Revolution, a new era of dig¬ 
itally driven manufacturing. 
According to Joan Goldstein, 
commissioner of Vermont's 
Department of Economic 
Development, makerspaces 
refute the commonplace no¬ 
tion that "manufacturing is a 
thing of the past." 
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"Were very encouraged 
by this movement/' she 
said. "It's definitely planting 
the seed of innovation and 
growth." 

Generator isn't depen¬ 
dent on a state subsidy; 
however, its annual budget of 
roughly $380,000 is funded 
largely by membership dues, 
grants and private donations, 
and it relies heavily on volun¬ 
teers. Still, it arguably fulfills 
a public need simply by serv¬ 
ing as a magnet for younger 
innovators who might other¬ 
wise flee the state. It had that 
effect on Sean Clute, a media 
artist who did a term as 
maker in residence at Gen¬ 
erator and later opted not 
to take a job he was offered 
in California. He decided to 


stay in Vermont in part, he 
said, because he was encour¬ 
aged by the creative climate 
and sense of community that 
Generator represents. 

Talbot and Matchstick, 
the cardboard artisans, have 
thrived in that climate. 

"Our story is the story 
of the Generator," Match- 
stick said. "We started with 
nothing." Two years later 
they'd sold nearly 2,000 of 
their PinBox sets, and have a 
European production license 
with a Finnish company that 
will ramp up this winter. 
They're interested in trying 
their hand at furniture. And 
they're scaling up, as are a 
few other Generator alums, 
in a south end workshop 
with more space that's been 


dubbed "the Alternator," 
as they continue to work 
on marketing and financ¬ 
ing. "We want to do retail," 
Matchstick said. 

Marketing isn't a prior¬ 
ity for Turner Osier, the 
developer of what he calls a 
"dynamic chair." 

"I'm not interested in 
selling," he said. "I'm inter¬ 
ested in changing how peo¬ 
ple sit." His chair prototype 
has a seat, which rests on a 
solid shape of his creation 
called an "eccentric bicylin¬ 
der," that can move gently 
in all directions — doing 
away with the sedentary im¬ 
mobility that's a documented 
source of assorted health 
problems, not just in the 
lower back. Getting such a 


chair mass-produced for an 
affordable price is among 
the challenges Osier faces as 
he stockpiles chair parts in 
his garage, but he's getting 
plenty of advice through the 
Generator network. 

Connie Perignat-Lisle, 
the retired math teacher, 
does have an interest in sell¬ 
ing. Along with her son, 
she has set up River Slate 
Co., etching designs using a 
skill she learned under Matt 
Flego's tutelage. Not that 
she's an expert, even now. 
When she gets stuck, she 
knows she can get help from 
her "young techie" friends at 
Generator. 

"They know everything," 
she said. "They're very 
patient with me." # 
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LCFT TOJliOKT Ellen Reed 
and Crit Lampman with 
their parents and company 
founders. Jim and Anne 
Lampmdn. Now & their 
30s. the siblings bring hew- 
school dynamics to keep^^‘ 
pace with consumer tdstes. ' 


Sophisticated sourcing 
and a global perspective 
informs the future of 
Lake Champlain 
Chocolates 


By Melissa Pasanen 
Photographed by Daria Bishop 

I N THE EARLY I98OS, 
when they owned The 
Ice House restaurant on 
the Burlington waterfront, 
Jim and Anne Lampman 
began experimenting with 
the chocolate business. Spurred 
along by the creations of chef Tad 
Spurgeon, the couple soon sold their 
restaurant and devoted themselves 
to Lake Champlain Chocolates, a 
business that by 2016 had grown to 
employ more than 150 people during 
peak season, with 17,000 square feet 
of production space, three Vermont 
shops and sales to about 2,000 stores 
around the country. 

The Lampmans' children, Eric and 
Ellen, grew up right alongside Lake 
Champlain Chocolates, working there 
as teenagers, and both chose to return 
to Vermont after college to climb the 
ranks at the company. In July, Eric, 
now 32, and Ellen Reed, 36, were 
named president and vice president, 
respectively. There was no expectation 
they would inherit the company, nor 
obligation to work there, each said. 
"People would always ask me. Are you 
going to take over?"' Eric said. "And 
I’d say, T’m not going to take any¬ 
thing.'" Their father retains the title of 
CEO and is still very involved in the 
business, but he recognizes that the 
baton must be passed: "We need to 
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THIS PAGE In South 
Burlington, the making of 
Blue Bandana bars includes 
collecting freshly roasted 
beans and adding sugar to 
the melangeur. OPPOSITE, 

FROM TOP LEFT A conveyor 

carries bars to be wrapped, I 

and ultimately savored in * 

front of the fireplace. Pictured 

ingredients for s'mores are 

handcrafted graham crackers 

by Queen of Tarts (Elizabeth 

Lowe). Lake Champlain Gourmet 

Vanilla Marshmallows and Blue 

Bandana chocolate bars. 

appeal to the next generation so ^ 

it's important that this place is 

run by the next generation. I'm 

not as quick to pick up on things 

as I was. You've got to get that 

young thinking in there." 

The most obvious result is a 
line of single-origin, dark choco¬ 
late bars called Blue Bandana, 
made since 2014 in a dedicated 
space just north of company head¬ 
quarters in Burlington. Unlike 
the truffles and other confections 
upon which Lake Champlain 
Chocolates built its reputation. 

Blue Bandana chocolate is made 
entirely from scratch with just two 
ingredients: pure organic sugar 
and raw cacao beans, sourced 
directly from farmers in Mada¬ 
gascar, Guatemala, Tanzania and 
the Dominican Republic. Coaxing 
smooth, supple chocolate out of 
fruity cacao beans is a time-con¬ 
suming, complex process that few 
American chocolate companies 
have traditionally undertaken; 
rather, they buy European-made 
chocolate in bulk and focus on 
the confectionery skills of blend¬ 
ing, flavoring, filling and forming. 

With Blue Bandana, Lake Cham- | 

plain Chocolates dove deeper. j 

(Continued on page 67) \ 
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KATE NELSON 


INTERIORS 

Kate Nelson Interiors is an interior 
design firm serving the greater Boston 
area, New York City and Vermont. 


Weybridge, VT 
(802) 233-6727 katenelsoninteriors.com 



RO. Box 612 • 51 Lower Main, East 
Johnson, Vermont 05656 

Toll Free: 1 - 877 - 635 -WOOL ( 9665 ) 
Phone: 802 - 635-2271 • Fax: 802 - 635-7092 

Email: wooiens4u@pshift.com 
www.johnsonwoolenmills.com 


FACTORY STORE 

Monday-Saturday 9-5 & Sunday 10-4 



Set on 150 mountainside acres 
overlooking the famous Battenkill. 
Romantic rooms with views. Fresh local 
cuisine, gala weddings, restful retreats. 

■ 

Arlington, VT 

(802) 375-6516 westmountaininn.com 



Liberty Hill 
Farm &' 


Farm vacation offers abundant, fresh 
local foods family-style; lodging; farm 
activities; outdoor recreation; relaxing 
retreat for family and friends in any season. 


Rochester, VT 
(802) 767-3926 libertyhillfarm.com 


MOUNTAIN TOP 



INN 8, RESORT 



Set amidst 350 acres with breathtaking 



views, just II miles from Killington. 
Resort accommodations, delicious 


''Craft beer mecca' 

cuisine and year-round activities. 


- The Boston Globe 

■ 


■ 

Chittenden, VT 


Montpelier, VT 

(802) 483-2311 mountaintopinn.com 


(802) 223-TAPS threepennytaproom.com 
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Visit our little gallery 
featuring the work of over 
70 Vermont Artisans and located 
in a town filled with FOOD and ART! 

■ 

Bristol, VT 
(802) 453-4032 artonmain.net 





Dristol 

Vermont Crefts Council 


Dsuites 

Spring Open Studio Weekend 



Across the state, Vermont artists 


Comfortable apartment-style i, 2, and 3 

will open their studios to the public 


bedroom suites with full kitchens 

during May 27 &: 28. Request a map 


and hotel-style rooms in downtown. 

on our website or by phone. 


Package deals. 3-night minimum. 

■ 


■ 

Statewide 


Bristol, VT 

(802) 223-3380 vermontcrafts.com 


(877) 318-6116 bristolsuites.com 



A Bohemian Tea Room serving tea, 
light fare and desserts. Loose Leaf Tea, 
Artisan Tea Ware. Global Street Food 
and Tea To Go. 


Burlington, VT 
(802) 951-2424 dobrateavt.com 



•"FERRO^ 


Estate & Custom Jewelers 


11 Central St. Woodstock, VT 
802-457-1901 

woodstock@ferrojewelers.com 


91 Main Street, Stowe, VT 
(802) 253-3033 
stowe@ferrojewelers.com 


Diamond snowflakes pendants in 14K white gold. 
To view our full collection, visit us at our 
store locations or online: 
www.ferrojewelers.com 



AMERICAN 

GEM 

SOCIETY' 


iBeA/bk'nA 

Seafoo4 & Buwere 

Waterfront restaurant serving seafood, 
burgers, steaks, pasta and salads, along 
with amazing sunsets. Outdoor dining. 
Open 7 days a week. 

■ 

Brattleboro, VT 
(802) 257-7563 vermontmarina.com 


IrlNNAr 

Ta«^TIUlL 

A rustic country inn with 
candlelit dining, award-winning chef, 
fireplace suites and Irish Pub with 
live music on weekends. 

■ 

Killington, VT 
(800) 325-2540 innatlongtrail.com 
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THE 

VERMONT FLANNE L 

AUTHCNTIC CO M PA N Y 

“DEOICATED TO WORLD COMFORT*” 






HANDCRAFTED IN USA 


LOUNGE PANTS 
CLASSIC SHIRTS 
BLANKETS 
CLOTHING FOR MEN 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


AND LOVE VERMONT LIFE 



WOODSTOCK 
BURLINGTON 
FERRISBURGH 
JOHNSON 
EAST BARRE 

1 800 232 7820 

VERMONTFLANNEL.COM 



Winner: 2016 Trip Advisor's Certificate of 
Excellence Award. New exercise facility, 
breakfast lobby. Near shopping; restaurants; 
skiing: Killington, Pico, Okemo. 

■ 

Rutland, VT 

(866) 387-9066 rutland.hamptoninn.com 


HAND-CRAFTED PIZZA 
SMOKED BBQ 

Dine in end take out 



Perfect Wife Restaurant 

Committed to the support of local agriculture, 
serving meals and cocktails that are creative 
and seasonal. Fine dining downstairs, 
casual fare and live music upstairs. 

■ 

Manchester Center, VT 
(802) 362-2817 perfectwife.com 


New York-Style Pizza 
BBQ Smoked in-house 
Sandwiches 
Salads 
Full Bar 


75 Elliot Street 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 
802.579.1092 
hazelpizza.com 



(i^imofau) ^ami& 


MAPLE FARM 


Open for Breakfast in the spring and fall - check website for details. 

IN^aple Syrup, other maple products, and pure honey available all 
year and we ship anywhere in the world. Gift Baskets offered during 
holiday season. 

Now offering wagon rides through our sugarbush with our Belgian 
Draft Horse Team - during breakfast hours. 


‘like’ us on facebook and 
visit our website: www.limlawmaplefarm.com 

246 Vermont Route 25 West Topsham, VT 05086 
(802) 439-6880 (802) 439-5995 
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(Continued from page 62) 


SHELBURNE MUSEUM PRESENTS 


Beyond the emphasis on craft, the 
new chocolate bars reflect changes in 
how many Americans, particularly 
young consumers, view food. Eric and 
Ellens generation are often keenly aware 
of food-system dynamics and seek to 
understand what they eat in its cultural, 
social and environmental context. 

They expect to know where their 
food comes from, who is growing it and 
how; these sophisticated consumers ap¬ 
preciate unique flavors that come with a 
story tied to their place of origin. It does 
not surprise them that the Tanzanian 
Blue Bandana bar tastes distinctly dif¬ 
ferent from the Guatemalan, that this 
range from floral to fruity to spicy is 
expressive of the regions where the ca¬ 
cao is grown. 



NOV 19, 2016- 
JAN 22,2017 

HARD-EDGE 

0 


0 

P . 

THE ROUTHIER COLLECTION OF MID-CENTURY PRINTS 


I ^ROM THE EARLY DAYS of Lake 
Champlain Chocolates, the Lamp- 
mans sourced local butter, cream, maple 
syrup and honey, but it took a trip in 
2009 to visit cacao farmers in the Do¬ 
minican Republic for Eric to realize, he 
recalled, That we really didn't know that 
much about our main ingredient." He 
came home and started roasting up tiny 
batches of cacao beans in his home oven, 
separating the nibs from their shells us¬ 
ing a hair dryer, before grinding them 
into the paste that would eventually 
become chocolate. The hair dryer blew 
cacao pieces all over the room. One day, 
he said, "I grabbed a blue bandana to put 
over my nose and mouth." Later, when 
developing the new line, it struck him 
that it could work as a name. "It's literal 
and symbolic," he explained. "It makes 
you think of something that's American- 
made, roll-up-your-sleeves." 

As American as it may sound. Blue 
Bandana is also made possible thanks 
to a very 21st-century global dynamic, 
Eric explained, gesturing to his smart¬ 
phone. "Barriers have been destroyed 
through technology, and the balance of 
power has changed," he said. "It's not all 


SHELBURNEMUSEUM.ORG 



Hijjjj Farm 

■Tjvyv: 


Combining regional history & small town charm 
with luxurious amenities for an unforgettable stay 
Offering several lodging options for discerning travelers. 
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Mismatckei socks for Adults, Kids & Babiesl 


Keep Jack Frost 
from nipping at 
your toesl 


VT'ww.socklaay.com 

802-765-417? 



Timeless Craftsmanship 
Employee-Owned 


Fine Homebuilding ^ 
Historic Restoration 


BURLINGTON, VT 

www.redhousebuilding.com 


controlled by big [cacao] brokers any^ 
more. We can cut out the middleman. 

I can dial up a farmer in Guatemala. 

I can follow him on Instagram,” he 
continued. “For my sister and me, this 
opened up a new sense of how we could 
think globally and act globally." Even 
though Blue Bandana remains less than 
10 percent of the company's business, 
the line has had broader impact, Ellen 
said, on her behind-the-scenes work of 
ingredient sourcing: “It has brought us 
more understanding of the supply chain 
overall. We know we can know more 
now. It inspires us to do better." Over 
the last several years, Ellen led a suc¬ 
cessful project to obtain a third-party 
certification called Fair for Life. Under 
the arrangement, the company submits 
to regular audits on all of its sourcing 
relationships as well as working condi¬ 
tions for employees in Vermont. 

F^er role on the back end, Ellen said, 
complements the upfront work of her 
brother and father. “It gives us each our 
own space," she said. “We don't agree 
all the time, but you learn to pick your 
battles." Eric added, “We challenge each 
other, but we don't yell and scream." 

Jim acknowledged that he and Anne 
have been approached by companies 
and investors who would have paid 
handsomely for Lake Champlain Choc¬ 
olates, but “Who knows what they'd 
do with it?" he said, noting that many 
valued management and production 
team members have been with the com¬ 
pany for decades. Sitting in his office 
with photos of his children and grand¬ 
children on the wall, he said, “It makes 
me happy Eric and Ellen can stay here 
and earn a really respectable living in 
Vermont." The family is close-knit and 
spends time together outside of work, 
Jim said; business is never discussed. 
Even so, he reflected, “My relationship 
with my children has changed. It's not a 
negative, but different. They're not just 
your kids anymore." ^ 
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Turn the page for more info 
on the fine Vermont food 
producers shown here. O 


maple. 




O Blake Hill Preserves 
O Branon Family Maple Orchards 
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O Butternut Mountain Farm 


O Champlain Orchards 
O DRINKmaple 
O Eden Specialty Ciders 
o Hidden Springs Maple 
O Mother Myrick’s Confectionery 
O Nitty Gritty Grain Company of Vermont 
o Red Kite Candy 
o Sidehill Farm 

o Sugar Bob’s Smoked MapJe Syrup 
e Tonewood 
o True North Granola 


rom our family farms to your family table, celebrate 
M the holiday season with the culinary bounty of Vermont. 
From artisanal cheeses and handcrafted confections to small- 
batch ciders and the highest-quality produce freshly harvested 


O Vermont Artisan Coffee & Tea Co. from Vermont's working landscapes, spoil your guests' and 

O VT Farmstead Cheese & Castleton Crackers 

O Vermont Fresh Pasta your taste buds with the unique flavor of Vermont. 






















hidden^ SPRIiyrcs 

MAPLE 


Hidden Springs Maple 

PUTNEY 

Family-produced Vermont 
maple syrup and more at 
our farm store or online. 


802.387.5200 

hiddenspringsmaple.com 



Mother Myrick’s 
Confectionery 

MANCHESTER CENTER 

Delicious toffee handmade with 
Cabot butter. The perfect business 
and personal gift for all occasions. 
Vermont's best buttercrunch! 

888.669.7425 

vermontsbestbuttercrunch.com 



Nitty Gritty Grain 
Company of Vermont 

CHARLOTTE 

Vermont-grown, certified organic 
grains. Perfect gift for a cook or 
foodie! Pancake and Muffin mix, 
flours, cornmeals and more. 

802.425.4544 
nittygrittygrain.com 


O BRING VERM"!^ HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS 'W. 
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[CRACKERS 


VERMONT 

FARMSTEAD 

CHEESE COMPANY 


VT Farmstead Cheese 
Castleton Crackers 


SOUTH WOODSTOCK 

Vermont artisan cheese and 
crackers in one company? Naturally, 
Old-world recipes with Vermont 
quality and authenticity 

802.457.9992 

vermontfarmstead.com 


LONDONDERRY 

Real maple syrup. Real wood 
smoke. Nothing else added. 
This year's holiday glaze and 
hottest cocktail ingredient! 

802.297.7665 

sugarbobsfinestkind.com 


RASPBeRRV 
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Sidehill Farm 

BRATTLEBORO 

Vermont Holiday Gift Boxes 
featuring our 30 jam flavors. 
Handmade in Vermont since 1976. 


802.254.2018 

sidehillfarmjam.com 


True North Granola 

BRATTLEBORO 

Regular and gluten-free granolas 
and snack mixes — super- 
crunchy, bursting with flavor 
and naturally non-GMO. 


802.254.9200 

truenorthgranola.com 




Vermont Fresh Pasta 

PROCTORSVILLE 


Ken & Tricia Jarecki are celebrating 
25 years of producing fresh pasta, 
ravioli and sauces. Shipped 
daily to stores and restaurants 
throughout New England. 


Sugar Bob’s Smoked 
Maple Syrup 


802.226.7580 

vermontfreshpasta.com 


.VERMONT 


AGENCY OF AGRICULTURE. FOOD & MARKETS 


Tonewood 

WAITSFIELD 


Award-winning maple products, 
gift sets and tree adoption 
packages. Code: VTLIFEIO. 


855.755.5434 

tonewoodmaple.com 


VERMONT 


artisan COFFEE 


Vermont Artisan 
Coffee & Tea Co. 

WATERBURY 


The gift of great coffee! Farm 
direct and organic specialty 
coffees. Globally sourced, 
roasted fresh daily. 

802.244.8338 

vtartisancoffee.com 


Numbers refer to products slioum on previous page. 


Red Kite Candy 

BRADFORD 

Extraordinary candies crafted 
from extraordinary local 
ingredients. Caramels, toffees, 
nougats & chocolates. Visit our 
factory store in Bradford. 

802.449.3400 

redkitecandy.com 


IRI 

Shop for all 
your holiday 
entertaining 
and gift-giving 
needs with these 
fine Vermont 
producers. 























The 


Whole Chicken 


HEN IT COMES TO EATING CHICKEN, boneless, skinless breasts reign supreme in America. 
They're easily available and cook quickly. But what you gain in speed, you lose in flavor. 

For many smaller diversified farms around Vermont, a whole chicken is the most 
efficient way to sell their birds. On these farms, chickens have the freedom to roam and 
peck at weeds, bugs, grass, and often, recycled vegetable scraps — on top of their base grain 
ration. This kind of chicken is in a different class altogether than your average supermarket 
offerings; exercise, fresh air and a varied diet go a long way to improving texture and flavor. 

While cooking a whole chicken might take a little more work and time upfront, it can almost always yield more than 
one meal; from chicken salad to chicken pot pie, there are lots of good ways to use leftovers. At the very least, you have 
the bones and scraps as a basis for homemade chicken stock, pure gold in your freezer for our long Vermont winter. 


By Melissa Pasanen 

With recipe'testing assistance by Sarah Strauss 
Photographed by Oliver Parini 

























Mexican Pulled 
Roast Chicken 
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Mexican Pulled Roast 
Chicken 

Adapted from El Cortijo Taqueria y 
Cantina, Burlington 

T he popular downtown 

Mexican restaurant goes through 
as many as 50 of these chickens a week 
during their busiest season. They serve 
their "polio” tacos on a local corn tortilla 
topped with a salsa verde made with 
tomatillos, cilantro and jalapenos; a gua- 
jillo crema starring roasted dried guajillo 
peppers and chipotle chilies in adobo 
sauce; shredded romaine lettuce, cilantro 
and minced onions. We simplified top¬ 
pings by using store-bought tomatillo 
salsa and stirring a little minced chipotle 
in adobo sauce into sour cream with a 
squirt of lime juice and some salt for 
the crema. In winter, a mix of shredded 
local green and red cabbage adds nice 
color and crunch. It does seem a pity to 
discard the crispy spiced skin (which is a 
cook's treat at the restaurant); for a dif¬ 
ferent presentation, you could definitely 
just carve up the whole roast chicken and 
serve pieces on the bone with sides of 
rice and beans. 

I tablespoon coarse kosher salt 
I tablespoon ground cumin 
I tablespoon ground coriander 
V4 to V2 teaspoon ground cayenne 
to taste 

1V2 tablespoons ground sweet paprika 
1V2 teaspoons guajillo chili powder 
or other mild smoky chili powder 
such as ancho 
teaspoon garlic powder 
Va teaspoon onion powder 
I tablespoon vegetable oil 
I (about 4-pound) whole chicken 

Rub chicken: In a small bowl, com¬ 
bine all the dry spices and seasonings 
and whisk to mix well. Add oil and stir 
with a fork to moisten. Place the chicken 
in a baking dish. With your fingers or a 
soup spoon, at the neck end of the bird 
(by the wings), gently separate breast 


skin from meat, being careful not to 
tear it, and use your fingers to spread a 
couple tablespoons of rub under skin 
over breast meat. Smear remaining rub 
generously all over chicken skin. Refrig¬ 
erate, loosely covered, at least i hour and 
up to 8 hours. 

Roast chicken: Preheat oven to 
450 F. When preheated, reduce heat to 
400 F and roast chicken 45 to 55 min¬ 
utes until a thermometer inserted in 
the thickest part of the thigh reads 
160 F. Remove the chicken from the oven 
and place on a rimmed cutting board or 
jelly roll baking pan to cool for at least 
15 minutes. Reserve baking dish. When 
cool enough to touch, pour any juices 
from inside the chicken into the baking 
dish and pull skin and meat from the 
bones. Discard skin (or snack on it or 
reserve to use for making a spicy chicken 
stock) and add meat, torn or cut into 
bite-sized pieces, to the juices in the bak¬ 
ing dish. (Can be prepared ahead up to 
this point and rewarmed gently before 
serving.) Serve pulled chicken with torti¬ 
llas and toppings. Serves 4 to 6. 

To serve: Serve pulled chicken in 
warm corn tortillas with shredded let¬ 
tuce and red cabbage topped with toma¬ 
tillo salsa, minced onion and chopped 
fresh cilantro. If you like, make a crema 
by stirring in a little minced chipotle 
in adobo sauce into sour cream with a 
squirt of lime juice and some salt. 

Moroccan Braised 
Chicken With Grapes 
and Almonds 

Adapted from chef Mariah Macfar- 
LANE, Hill Farm Inn, Sunderland 

C HEF Mariah Macfarlane some¬ 
times serves this braised chicken dish 
at her wintertime Saturday supper series, 
which is open to the public. The hardest 
part of this recipe is cutting a whole chick¬ 
en into eight pieces, but a sharp knife and 
a few key hints will help you through. The 
warming flavors and spice-bazaar aromas 
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Supportive Independent Living 

Services and Supports Designed to Fit Your Needs 

Included in Your Monthly Rent: 

•Weekly Housekeeping 

Daily Meal 

• Shuttle Transportation 

(Dine When You Want To!) 

• Wellness Clinics 

Dining Room Open from 12-6 pm 

• Activities, Entertainment, Excursions, 

• One and Two Bedroom Apartments 

and Classes 

• Utilities, cable and wireless 

• Community Gardens and Walking Paths 

internet included 

-- 

• 24/7 Maintenance/Emergency Staff On-Site 


Harborview 


A Pillsbury Senior Community 

Call Erin Knox today and schedule a Personal Visit: 802-861-3750 
16 Harborview Road South Burlington, VT 05403 
Take a look at our website: pillsburyseniorcommunlties.com 


are perfect for a snowy winter day, and the 
sweet butter-browned grapes perfectly set 
off the spice. Serve the chicken over cous¬ 
cous with a side of crisp steamed broccoli 
or green beans. 

2 tablespoons neutral cooking oil 
I (about 4-pound) chicken, cut into 
8 bone-in, skin-on pieces 
(2 drumsticks, 2 thighs, whole 
breast divided in two lengthwise 
and then halved crosswise to yield 
4 pieces* Reserve wings for stock.) 
Coarse salt 

Freshly ground pepper 

1 large onion, diced 

2 fat cloves garlic, minced 

3 tablespoons finely grated fresh 
ginger 

1 tablespoon sweet paprika 

2 teaspoons ground cardamom 
1V2 teaspoons ground coriander 
V2 teaspoon fennel seeds 

V2 teaspoon ground cumin 
V2 teaspoon cayenne pepper, plus more 
to taste 

1 cinnamon stick 

2 cups chicken stock 

1 (28-oz.) can whole plum tomatoes 
with juice 

% cup honey 

V4 cup plus a splash cider vinegar 
or sherry vinegar, divided 

2 tablespoons unsalted butter 
About 40 green grapes, halved 
if large 

Vi cup slivered almonds, toasted 

Set a large (5-quart), heavy-bot¬ 
tomed, oven-proof saute pan or Dutch 
oven over medium-high heat and add 
oil. Pat chicken parts dry with paper 
towel and generously season with salt 
and pepper. Sear chicken parts in hot 
oil, starting skin side down, for about 
7 to 8 minutes total, turning until 
evenly golden-brown. Do not crowd; 
sear in batches if necessary. Remove 
browned chicken to a plate, reserving 
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More Whole Chicken Ideas 

• For the best, simple roast chicken, chef 
Mariah Macfarlane of Hill Farm Inn 
slathers the bird with olive oil, seasons 
it generously with salt and pepper, and 
stuffs the cavity with a halved lemon, 

a few cloves of garlic and sprigs of 
thyme and rosemary before roasting 
it at 425 F. For a fancier approach, she 
might make a compound butter by 
mixing butter with sage, thyme and 
rosemary and stuffing it under the 
breast skin. 

• Chef Tom D'Angelo of El Cortijo 
Taqueria y Cantina likes to spatchcock 
a whole bird for quicker cooking. Turn 
the bird breast side down and, starting 
at the neck end (where the wings are), 
use a sharp knife or poultry shears 

to cut carefully down one side of the 
backbone to the tail and then repeat 
on the other side. (Save the backbone 
for stock.) Open the chicken up like a 
book and, skin side up, smash it as flat 
as possible before rubbing with a spice 
mix like El Cortijos Mexican rub and 
then grilling or roasting. 

• Chicken salad is a classic use for 
leftover cooked chicken. D'Angelo likes 
his pretty straight up with mayonnaise, 
minced celery, chopped hard-cooked 
eggs, shredded carrots, sweet paprika 
and mustard powder. Macfarlane 
embellishes hers with crystallized 
ginger, slivered dried apricots, diced 
celery, minced shallot and a thyme- 
honey-cider-vinegar dressing made 
with mayonnaise, sour cream and 
Dijon mustard. Top with toasted 
sliced almonds. 

• No self-respecting chef would toss 
chicken carcasses, backs, wings or 
giblets (except for the liver because it 
can make stock bitter). Freeze them 
until you have enough to fill a big 
stockpot. Macfarlane likes to start just 
with cold water and bring the whole 
pot to a simmer before skimming any 
foam and adding leeks, onions, thyme 
sprigs, peppercorns, celery and carrots. 
Simmer gently for 5 to 7 hours. 
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SPECIALTY CIDERS 



Ice Ciders 
Aperitif Ciders 
Naturally Sparkling Ciders 

Vermont's finest ciders 
carefully crafted from heirloom and true 
cider-variety apples grown at our own 
and six other local orchards 


AVAILABLE AT FINE 
RESTAURANTS AND 
WINE STORES 

and online at EdenCiders.com 
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Tasting Room 

150 Main Street, Newport, VT 
802-334-1808 

www.edenciders.com 
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fat in pan. Lower heat to medium and 
add onion, garlic and ginger to pan. 
Scrape up any brown bits from bottom 
of pan and cook, stirring occasionally, 
until onion softens and turns golden, 
about 3 to 5 minutes. 

While onion cooks, in a small bowl 
stir together paprika, cardamom, corL 
ander, fennel seeds, cumin and cayenne. 
After onion softens, add spice mix plus 
cinnamon stick to pan and cook, stir¬ 
ring, about I minute, until the spices 
release their aromas. Add stock, toma¬ 
toes, honey, V4 cup vinegar and i tea¬ 
spoon coarse salt to pot, stirring to com¬ 
bine well and scrape up any brown bits 
from the bottom of the pan. Increase 
heat to medium-high and bring pot to a 
simmer. Reduce heat to maintain a gen¬ 
tle simmer for about 30 minutes, stirring 
occasionally to break up tomatoes. 

While sauce is simmering, preheat 
oven to 350 F. Put drumsticks and thighs 
and any accumulated juices back into 
the pan skin side up and spoon some of 
the chunky sauce over them. After 10 
minutes of cooking, add breast pieces. 
(This prevents them from overcooking as 
white meat cooks faster than dark meat.) 
Cover pan and braise in oven for another 
20 to 30 minutes until chicken is cooked 
through. Remove chicken to a serving 
platter and cover with foil. Set pan back 
over medium-high heat and reduce sauce 
for about 10 minutes. Taste and add salt 
and more cayenne pepper as desired. 
(Recipe can be prepared up to this point 
and, after cooling, may be refrigerated 
for 24 hours and reheated, covered, on 
the stove until warm.) 

While sauce is reducing, melt but¬ 
ter in a frying pan over medium-high 
heat and brown grapes, stirring occa¬ 
sionally, about 5 minutes. During final 
minute of cooking, add a splash of vin¬ 
egar to the grapes. Serve chicken over 
couscous topped with tomato sauce, 
browned grapes and toasted almonds. 
Serves 4 to 6. 
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(Continued jrom page 43) 

VL: What are some of the cool perks of 
being a ski company ownerf* 

CS: A lift ticket is a business 
expense. You get to meet some of the 
coolest people in the world. You give 
somebody a product and see a huge 
smile on their face. 

VL: What do you say to people 
who say it s hard to own a business in 
Vermontf* 

CS: Honestly I'm not quite there 
yet because I haven't had to hire 
a bunch of people. The reality is 
it's a decision; if you want to work 
and live here, you've got to bite the 
bullet that you're going to live in 
a beautiful spot that has access to 
crazy mountains, a beautiful lake, 
amazing people, awesome culture, 
awesome food. [Vermont] is awesome. 
People come here to vacation. I'm not 
saying it's not expensive. I lived in a 
place [in Burlington] that was almost 
as expensive as my sister's place in 
Brooklyn, but I can walk downtown 
and be at work in literally five minutes. 

I don't lock my car. Maybe I should. 

VL: What are the benefits of working 
in a co-working environment such 
as Vermont Center for Emerging 
Technologies? 

CS: As part of LaunchVT, I was 
here free for a year. But I was already 
here before that. One hundred bucks 
a month, month-to-month, is pretty 
phenomenal. There's free coffee, and I 
can drink a lot of coffee. There's also free 
Heady Topper. So I could drink my rent 
for sure. Tliere's Wi-Fi that's blazing fast 
and there's printers. I can go out and 
say, “Hey guys. I'm looking for XYZ," 
and someone will say, “I'll shoot you an 
email!" It's super cool. 

VL: What does it feel like when you get 
recognized in, say. The New York Times? 
CS: Unfortunately, it's like, “Boom, 
thats done, what's next? How are you 
going to use this to grow the company?" 

It definitely makes you feel good. ... It 
makes you feel a little less crazy. ^ 
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Marguerite Dibble, 26, is the 

CEO of GameTheory, a firm 
that designs mobile and desktop 
games with a mission to create 
positive change, such as encour- 
aging people to be more active. 
Started in 2012, the company 
now employs 10 people, and 
profits have tripled in the last 
year alone. The daughter of 
southern Vermont small- 
business owners. Dibble 
is a vital player in 
Burlington's bur¬ 
geoning tech 

VL: Why did 
you go to 
Champlain 
College? 

MD: When 
looking at 
colleges, I really 
liked Vermont, 
and it was seren¬ 
dipitous that it 
was here. I was 
like, are you kidding me? 

I can go to this awesome, 
entrepreneurially driven, 
technology-focused school, 
and I can stay in _ 


Vermont? That's insane. I 
thought I was going to have to 
go to Boston or San Francisco. 
VL: You seem like you had a 
laser focus and are very confident. 
MD: I've always been super driv¬ 
en and project-oriented. I orga¬ 
nized a full theater production 
when I was in preschool. I felt 
really lucky to be in the situation I 
was in where I have two incredibly 
supportive, inspiring parents 
[who] paid for me to go to college 
so I wouldn't be burdened in debt. 
My mom didn't go to college; she 
left her house to live in Boston 


when she was 17.1 was so inspired 
by how brave that \v^. I was really 
excited^ t(\ take tfie opportunities 
that 1 had. And to have that free¬ 
dom and sense of self that goes 
hand in hand with that. 

VL: Why do you live in Vermont? 
MD: What I love about Ver¬ 
mont is the whole lifestyle inclu¬ 
siveness. I love that I get to have a 
beautiful drive into work every 
morning from my house where 
there are deer walking in woods, 
and a fox barking at the bottom 
of the lawn, where I can have 
chickens, where I can have dogs 
that run around outside. That I 
could build a house that is beauti¬ 
ful and sustainable. I eat some of 
the best food in the world, and we 
have this amazing lake, and I get 
to do a job here that's tech-driven 
and creative-driven and connect 
with other diverse entrepreneurs 
who are doing interesting things. 
VL: Where do you place Burl¬ 
ington's tech scene in term'^ of 
chronology? 

MD: I think we're just getting 
going. Burlington can really, own a 
new wave in the tech growth 
scene. With this Silicon Valley 
model, you've got these start¬ 
ups with^ a campus model and 
they grow hard and strong, 
and they've got these millen- 
nials working crazy hours. 

That model works for a lot of 
areas, but in Vermont, we're in 
a unique position to completely 
own a new type of startup [that 
is] embracing lifestyle-driven, 
remote-work possibilities. 
Google's whole campus lifestyle 
is starting to fade out in favor 
of this idea that you can work 
from home. You can live in a 
beautiful place. You can have 
a lifestyle-driven existence 
and you can still do awe¬ 
some tech work. And that's 
actually going to make the 


work you do better because you 
have the sense of fulfillment and 
freedom that comes with that. 

VL: What's GameTheory's 
model for work scheduling? 

MD: We have workplace guide¬ 
lines that are focused on trust 
and responsibility. We have 
unlimited vacation, unlimited sick 
leave. The deal is you have to get 
your contributions done to your 
projects. We all set deadlin^ and 
goals together, and we mo^t them 
together. So as long as you get 
done what you need to get done, 
you can work wherever, whenever, 
however — as long as you can be 
part of the team and we can 
accomplish the goals together. 

VL: Did you ever have concerns 
about going out on your own 
versus working for a company? 

MD: No. I'd be more scared to 
go work SorhepIace» . 

VLt. Do you think Vermont gets 
enough credit for our tech-scene? 
MD: No. I think that the state 
should be owning it and they're , 
not,. J thihk that there's a sensi 
from some people in this state 
that there's an inherent contrast 
in what we feel is Vermont ahd ) | 
what we see in the growing tech 
sector. And I see that as being 
completely misplaced. For me, 
those two things can be conEi- 
pletely codependent and create 
an ecosystem that will just make 
each one more successful. 

VL: What s next? 

MD: We're at a point where 
we're able to self-define a lot of 
our projects. I'm excited to see 
how strong next year will be. I’m 
excited about developing a unique 
insight into what constructs a fun 
experience. I have this crazy idea 
about being the fun experts 
nationally, globally. We're doing 
literature reviews right now on 
academic research that's been 
done in these fields and develop¬ 
ing this science of fun. # 
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WE BRING THE FARM 
TO YOU. 


Our Chefs are proud to partner with 
Vermont farmers and food producers to 
offer innovative dining experiences in 
our communities. About two-thirds of 
our ingredients are grown, raised, and 
produced right here in Vermont. Cheers. 


THE FARMHOUSE TAP & GRILL 

Award-Winning Gastropub 

EL CORTIJO TAQUERIA Y CAiyTINA 

Taqueria & Tequila Bar 

GUILD TAVERN 

Wood Fired Grill, Craft Cocktails 


PASCOLO RISTORANTE 

Handmade Italian Cuisine 


FARMHOUSE GROUP EVENTS 

Private Events, Weddings & More 























